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Harrer’s Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S Warn? 


or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 


= This Number of HAR?ER’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Saturpay, December 27, 1873, 
—_—— —————— = : 
(ae With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY és sent out gratuitously an illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 

containing further installments of “GOLDEN 
GRAIN,” “THE PARISIANS,” “PHINEAS RE- 
DUX,” and a variety of interesting miscellaneous 
reading matter. 

Another illustrated EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
will be sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


(ar With HARPER’s BAZAR for Fanuary 3, 
1874, és sent out gratuitously an illustrated E1GHT- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, comlaining anc 
ment of the thrilling CHRISTMAS STORY éy 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, entitled 


“HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL.” 
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scene of this Story, which is splendidly 





tra 


ted, is laid in Australia, and the hero’s adven- 
lures 


d, 
in that strange and wild country are told 
with the power of narration and description that 
characterizes all the writings of Mr. TROLLOPE, 








CUBAN BELLIGERENCY. 

Y a vote of 153 to 44 the House of Repre- 
B sentatives refused to consider Mr, Cox’s 
resolution to recognize Cuban belligerency. 
In this action it has, we believe, the hearty 
upproval of the country. There are always 
sympathy and hope in the American breast 
fer every people which is honestly trying to 
free itself from oppression. But with the 
change of government in Spain, and the hu- 
mane and generous spirit represented by 
CASTELAR, it is not probable that Cuba 
would be oppressed, or that the ferocities of 
Spanish warfare will be continued, Mean- 
while we have more than once reminded 
our readers of the conditions upon which 
alone belligerency can be rightfully—that is, 
reasonably—conceded, Every state, indeed, 
is sovereign, and will act its pleasure. But 
every state, which is only a large number 
of individuals, is morally bound, like every 
one of those individuals, to take care that 
its will is humane and reasonable. If the 
United States are of opinion that continued 
Spanish supremacy in Cuba is a greater in- 
jury to themselves and a greater wrong to 
civilization and humanity than a war to 
annex Cuba to the Union would be, the 
course Which they will take is very clear. 
But if such is not the view of the country 
—as every man in his senses knows—then 
we are morally bound to do no more than 
recognize the facts. 

Should we now acknowledge belligerency, 
it would be done not as a neutral action to 
which the facts compelled us, but as a means 
of aid ‘ng the insurrection, and of compassing 
the downfall of CasTeELak and the failure 
of the republican struggle in Spain. We 
should take the responsibility of exposing 
all the commerce of the Gulf to the inquisi- 
tion of privateers without a lawful port to 
shelter them, or a court to adjudicate their 
captures. Where would a New York mer- 
chant apply for redress if his ship were 
stopped, delayed, or seized by a Cuban 
cruiser, whose deck must be the court of 
prize and her commander the judge in ad- 
miralty? The immediate resuit of our recog- 
nition would be a swarm of cruisers hovering 
on the coast of Spain capturing every mer- 
chantman—maritime freebooters licensed to 
seize and forced to destroy. Our action 
would deal a double blow, first at the effort 
of civilization to abolish privateering, and 
then at the noble endeavor made by Dr. 
FRANKLIN in the treaty with Russia, the 
“ moral conquest” which Mr. CHARLES FRAN- 
cis ADAMS anticipates in his address before 
the New York Historical Society, “that no 
innocent unarmed private voyager of any 











country found on any ocean of the globe 
shall take harm to himself or his property 
from the fact that he belongs to a belliger- 
ent nation.” 

What justification is urged for taking so 
immense and grievous a responsibility? 
That the Cubans are fighting for independ- 
ence, and that Spain is cruel. If-the strug- 
gle were against the old Spain that we 
knew, Spain despotic and unjust, every hu- 
mane man would feel a deeper sympathy 
than is possible with a movement against 
the Spain of CasTELAR, fighting the Com- 
munists with one hand and the Carlists 
with the other, and forced to bear the odium 
of the Cuban Casino. If the Volunteers 
really represented the Spain against which 
the Cubans are fighting, the struggle would 
command universal sympathy, and the whole 
world would gladly see the yoke of the Ca- 
sino broken. But it is because the Volun- 
teers are not the Spain of to-day, and be- 
cause there is a wide feeling in the country 
that those who control the Spanish govern- 
ment are réally in sympathy with the free 
principles, although not with the wish for 
independence, of the Cubans, that American 
wrath with the Volunteers is not turned 
upon the home government. Indeed, be- 
fore the echoes of the Casino triumph over 
the late massacre were silent, or its festal 
lights extinguished, came the peremptory 
order from Madrid to restore the ship and 
prisoners, and to salute the flag that the 
vessel bore. The fight for independence of 
republican Spain, therefore, which has shown 
no spirit either of aggression or of oppres- 
sion, does not command the kind of sym- 
pathy which the people of this country felt 
for Greece writhing in the hand of Turkey, 
or for the South American republics over 
which Spain and the Holy Alliance were 
anxious to restore what the Spanish Prime 
Minister OFALIA called the blessings of the 
paternal government of King FERDINAND. 

The plea of cruelty, however, is very co- 
gent; not, indeed, for recognition of bellig- 
erency, but for vigorous protest, and, if nec- 
essary, for the intervention of civilized 
Every government makes rebellion 
treason. Our own Constitution does so, and 
our laws punish treason with death. But 
if we had shot the Confederates taken on 
the field as traitors, and iung the crews and 
passengers of the rebel craft that were cap- 
tured as pirates, the civilized world would 
most justly have interfered. The victims 
of the Virginius were shot under an order of 
De Ropas in 1869, that a ship’s company 
taken under such circumstances should be 
tried as pirates. A state may, indeed, en- 
large the international definition of piracy, 
but only as to its own citizens and foreign- 
ers upon its own vessels. Yet even here ev- 
ery thing must be orderly. The character 
of the ship must first be determined, and 
treaty stipulations must be respected. In 
the late case there was no regard for any 
thing but vengeance and blood. 

This, however, is the spirit and method 
of BURRIEL, not of CASTELAR; of the Casino, 
not of the new government of Spain, from 
which we have a right to expect a prompt 
and peremptory prohibition of further war- 
fare of this kind. A man and a statesman 
like CASTELAR sees, of course, that the con- 
duct of the Volunteers is the perpetual jus- 
tification of the revolution in the mind of 
foreigners. What people would not strug- 
gle to the end, is the instinctive question, 
to escape the terrible hand of such oppres- 
sion? But surely Spain merits the sympa- 
thy and support of all generous men and na- 
tions in her present position. At home the 
Carlists and the Commune and the Church, 
superstition and ignorance; in Cuba the 
revolutionists and the slave-holding Casino, 
most dangerous foe of all—are. fighting with 
her republican hope and effort. Our duty 
is clear. It is, not to regard the Casino as 
Spain, until we see that Spain confesses it. 


states. 


THE MESSAGE AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

Tue President says in his Message, when 

speaking of the rules of the civil service, 

“there has never been any action making 


these rules or any rules binding, or even en- | 


titled to observance, where persons desire the 
appointment of a friend or the removal of 
an official who may be disagreeable to them. 
To have any rules effective, they must have 
the acquiescence of Congress as well as of 
the Executive.” 

It is true that the general and faithful 
observance of the rules as a whole involves 
some expense, and Congress alone can ap- 
propriate money. But, on the other hand, 
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ods in which he declares that he will exer- 
cise an unquestionable constitutional power. 
Their only valid title to observance is his 
will. 

Indeed, in his message transmitting the 
original report the President said, “ Under 
the law referred to, as I interpret it, the au- 
thority is already invested in the Executive 
to enforce these regulations.” And again, 
“Tf left to me, without further Congression- 
al action, the rules prescribed by the com- 
mission, under the reservation already men- 
tioned [of modification and alteration ], will 
be faithfully executed; but they are not 
binding, without further legislation, upon 
my successors.” It is enough, therefore, for 
the President or for any subordinate to say to 
the persons who desire the appointment of 
a friend or the removal of an enemy, that ex- 
ecutive appointments and removals are made 
in accordance with published and intelli- 
gible rules. Nor could any law of Congress 
make those rules more binding. If the Pres- 
ident or the subordinate yields to the press- 
ure, and disregards the letter or the spirit of 
the rules, no action of Congress would avail. 
Reform is possible only upon condition of 
successfully withstanding the pressure. 

The President says, further, that “a spe- 
cial dommittee of Congress might confer 
with the Civil Service Board during the 
present session, for the purpose of devising 
such rules as can be maintained, and which 
will secure the séfvices of honest and capa- 
ble officials, and which will also protect 
them in a degree of independence while in 
office.” But as this was the object of the 
present rules, it would seem that if they do 
not secure it, and can not be maintained, a 
radical revision of them is indispensable. 
It will be found, however, that all rules will 
fail to be maintained if the Executive does 
not maintain them. In submitting the orig- 
inal report the board said, “The enforce- 
ment of the rules that we submit for ap- 
proval depends, of course, upon the pleasure 
of the President.” There is no other view 
possible, and it is difficult to understand 
what the President means by saying that 
there has never been any action entitling 
the rules to observance. During his admin- 
istration his order is all that is necessary, 
and that order he bas given. If the rules 
are not observed, it is because he has not 
enforced them. Thus he has forbidden po- 
litical assessments under the form of volun- 
tary contributions. But six weeks ago a 
political assessment under the form of a vol- 
untary contribution was levied upon the 
clerks in the New York Post-office. No no- 
tice whatever, certainly no public notice, has 
been taken of so gross and conspicuous a 
violation of the rules. If this is not one of 
“such rules as can be maintained,” it should 
be rescinded. But while it remains it is ab- 
solutely “ binding,” and “ entitled to observ- 
ance,” whatever Congress may or may not 
do. Indeed, Congress will be persuaded to 
consider the subject seriously only when it 
sees that the rules which the President has 
adopted he means resolutely and consistent- 
ly and continuously to enforce. 


THE REPEAL OF “THE GRAB.” 

BEFORE the “salary grab” disappears from 
public notice there are one or two observa- 
tions to be made. 

Mr. LAMISON, a Democratic representative 
from Ohio, in the debate upon the repeal, 
said that the popular clamor upon that sub- 
ject was “got up mainly by demagogues 
and interested politicians.” He is profound- 
ly mistaken. The demand was that of the 
people as distinguished from the politicians. 
The substance of Mr. LaMIson’s remark is 
familiar. We are accustomed to hear that 
investigations of official practices and re- 
forms of the civil service are all devices of 
“sore-heads.” The remark comes from gen- 
tlemen to whom the demand of honesty and 
economy in public affairs is absurd, and 
who hold with Dr. JouNsON that patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel. But it is 
impossible to hear lofty denunciations of 
demagogues and interested politicians pro- 
ceeding from gentlemen in whose pockets 
the back pay jingles with the energy of their 
eloquence without remembering what Dr. 
JOHNSON said to BosweL_: “If he does 
really think that there is no distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice, why, Sir, when he 
leaves our houses let us count our spoons.” 

Gentlemen who hold with Mr. Lamison 
tell us the Constitution says that “The Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascer- 


| tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury 


| 


Congress has already authorized the Presi- | 
dent “to prescribe such rules and regula- | 
tions for the admission of persons into the | 
civil service as he may think will promote | 


its efficiency,” and has made an appropria- 
tion. Nor can there be any doubt that the 


rules he has adopted are lawfully binding | 


even without such an authority from Con- 
gress, because the rules are only the meth- 





of the United States,” and that it is very 
hard to call members of Congress thieves 
because they exercised an undoubted consti- 
tutional power. General BANks, in defend- 
ing the “grab,” said that “ every Congress 
fixes its own pay...... It is our business, and 
does not belong to any body else.” This, in- 
deed, was not precisely true, because the 
salary law of 1866 fixed the pay for every 
Congress until it was repealed by the “grab.” 


’ 
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But the offense of the “ grab” was not tech- 
nical; it was moral. General Banks said 
this on the 28th of February. His term 
was to expire on the 4th of March. He had 
served and drawn his pay for the whole 
Congress, under the law of 1866. Could he 
and his associates rightfully say, just as the 
contract was expiring, that they had not 
been paid enough, and would take fifty per 
cent. more out of the Treasury? There are 
the words of the Constitution—yes; and 
there are honor and good faith as their inter. 
preters. If it were honorably right under 
the constitutional clause to increase the sa]. 
ary of those who had served already in the 
expiring Congress and been paid, it was 
equally right in honor to appropriate money 
from the Treasury to pay all the surviving 
members of Congress in the country. It wag 
equally constitutional for Congress to vote 
a million of dollars to every member. 

Nor will it be forgotten that the “grab” 
bill raised the salaries of the well-paid offi- 
cers of the government, and left untouched 
those of the poorer paid and harder working 
officers. Parsimony in public salaries is 
poor economy. But if upon full considera- 
tion it were thought best that salaries should 
be raised, the increase should be made care- 
fully and justly and in pursuance of some 
well-digested system. There was no pre- 
tense of such a system in the measure that 
was adopted. Mr. Dawes, indeed, tried to 
substitute or add an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. to the salaries of custom-house offi- 
cers who do not receive more than $2500 a 
year. But it had no favor. The law was 
most accurately described as “a grab.” And, 
worst of all, it vas a bribe. As the increase 
was in pursuance of no principle, the money 
appropriated to the expiring Congress was, 
as Mr. Morton described it in an Ohio speech 
during the last summer, a gift; and the only 
object of the gift was that those who were 
to receive it should support the bill that 
gave it to them, but which also increased 
the President’s salary, and that of members 
of Congress, and of the cabinet, and of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 

That the increase of the salary in the man- 
ner that it was made and under the circum- 
stances was disgraceful seems to us unde- 
niable. But it is equally undeniable that 
there has been a great deal of Buncombe in 
much that has been said and written about 
it. That fact, however, should not conceal 
the real indecency of the act. Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER H. STEPHENS very properly distinguish- 
ed between pandering to public opinion and 
yielding to its justice. But he seemed to 
confound legality with morality. He will 
remember the speech of FisHER AMES upon 
the Jay treaty when the House debated 
whether to vote the appropriations. The 
Hon. GEorGE T. Davis recalled its crowning 
words in an address last autumn, to which 
we have already alluded. “ This, Sir, is a 
cause which would be dishonored and be- 
trayed if I contented myself with appealing 
only to the understanding. It is too cold, 
and its processes are too slow, for the occa- 
I desire to thank God that since He 
has given me a reason that is so fallible, He 
has impressed upon me an instinct that is so 
sure. On a question of shame and honor 
reasoning is sometimes useless, and worse. 
I feel the decision in my pulse: if it throws 
no light upon the brain, it kindles a fire at 
the heart.” 


s810n. 


THE PRIESTS AND THE SCHOOLS 
IN ARIZONA. 


Tue hostility of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood to the American system of public 
schools is not confined to any part of the 
country, and it is that hostility which pro- 
duces what Mr. Gerrit SMITH calls “the 
school agitation.” Those who oppose the 
priestly politics he calls cruel oppressors, 
and the wolf troubling the stream. The 
exact fact is this: All American citizens of 
all religious sects but one agree that for the 
common welfare it is best to maintain un- 
sectarian schools at the common expense. 
One sect insists that the schools should, first 
of all, be sectarian. The charge of this sect 
is that unless some kind of religion is taught, 
the schools are “ godless,” and perilous to 
the eternal salvation of their children. Fa- 
ther GLEASON, of Brooklyn, as recently re- 
ported in the newspapers, exclaims: “ Don’t 
send your children to the public schools. 
You are jeopardizing your salvation, you are 
acting ignorantly and sinfully, while you do 
so.” And the Albany Catholic Reflector says: 
“The present public-school system is becom- 
ing a subject of vital importance to the Cath- 
olics throughout the country. There is no 
need of hiding the fact that the system is 
objectionable to the Church, that her hie- 
rarchy has condemned it, and that it there- 
fore becomes the duty of all Catholics to 
discountenance it.” ® 

Now, as the State has decided that its 
safety requires the education of its mem- 
bers, it justly provides the means of educa- 
tion, and insists upon the attendance and 
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instruction of the children, The schools 
are sustained at the public cost and for the 
public welfare, as the courts of justice are, 
and a party of citizens might as well de- 
nounce courts whose judges were not sworn 
upon the Douay Bible as “ godless,” and de- 
mand separate and sectarian courts, as to 
take the same attitude toward the schools. 
Every sect, of course, prefers its own opin- 
ions, and may maintain schools to incul- 
cate them, But when, as citizens of the 
State, the sect says that the public school 
should teach some form of religion, they say 
what Americans never have believed and 
probably never will believe, and what in- 
telligent Europe begins vigorously to deny. 
There is certainly no sruelty nor oppression, 
as Mr. SMirH seems to suppose, in refusing 
to make the public schools sectarian. There 
would be both in requiring citizens of any 
sect to pay for schools in which a hostile 
sectarianism was taught. But when the 
priests insist that the teaching of the mul- 
tiplication-table and grammar and geogra- 
phy is “ godless” unless some kind of reli- 
gious catechism is also taught, the argu- 
ment ends in silly assertion. 

The priestly purpose is, however, none the 
less resolute and persistent. It must be met 
as firmly and frankly. The Roman priests 
are determined to divide the State school 
moneys if they can, and to sectarianize the 
schools, Such a measure would be the first 
step in the total overthrow of the whole 
American system. The movement in this 
State is familiar to all observing men. But 
it is none the less tenacious i» the most dis- 
tant parts of the country. In the Territory 
of Arizona, where Governor SAFFORD is deep- 
ly interested in establishing free schools, he 
encounters the priestly hostility. The Ter- 
ritorial Legislature has laid a school tax, 
and admirable teachers have been procured. 
But the Roman priests in the Territory, who 
are chiefly French Jesuits, tell their people 
—in one instance in Tucson for several con- 
tinuous Sundays—that they might as well 
send their children to hell as to the public 
school; and not long ago the same priest 
said from the pulpit that if any parent sent 
a child to the public school neither parent 
nor child should have the benefit of the con- 
The law of the Territory prohib- 
its the introduction of religion into the pub- 
lic school, and it seems to us neither cruel 
nor oppressive. But a law which in that 
Territory or in this State should devote the 
public money to making every school a hot- 
bed of sectarian hate would be a law of death 
One of the 
most beneficent results of our common-school 
system is that it tends most effectively to the 
destruction of sectarianism by bringing the 


fessional, 


to human liberty and progress. 


children together upon the plane of common 
humanity. This, indeed, is the source of the 
terror and the fear of the Roman priests, 
whose object is to make good Romanists 
rather than good citizens. Father GLEASON 
says that “if the public schools are not sec- 
tarian, they are non-Christian.” The father 
ismistaken, There are many hospitals which 
ire not sectarian, but they are very Chris- 
When Christ upon the cross cried, 
Father, forgive them!” neither the words 
nor the spirit were in any manner sectarian, 
but they were the most perfect expression 
of Christianity. 


tian, 


See 
TWO COMMITTEES. 

Two years ago Speaker BLAINE appointed 
a special committee upon the reorganization 
of the civil service. It was composed of 
nine members, and Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chairman. There were two pro- 
nounced and earnest friends of reform upon 
the committee—Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont, 
and Mr. Perry, of Ohio. The action of the 
committee, if we remember correctly, con- 
sisted in some suggestion about the clerks 
of committees, and the report of a plan to 
regulate admission to the service, supposed 
Noth- 
ing was done, however, for the House is not 
friendly to the reform. 

This year the Speaker has appointed an- 
other committee upon the same subject. Mr. 
WILLARD, of Vermont, is the only member 
of the last committee retained, although sev- 
eral of those members have been returned to 
the House. Mr. WILLARD is a sincere friend 
of the reform, which he has carefully stud- 
ied, but he is not made chairman. He is 
given the second place. The views of the 
new chairman, Mr. KELLOGG, of Connecticut, 
upon the subject are not known. General 
BuTLER, the bitterest opponent of the reform 
in the House, is named, instead of his col- 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Hooper, 
who was a member of the old committee. 


to have proceeded from the Treasury. 


} 
league 


Of the Senate committee upon the sub- 
ject, Mr. Wricut, of Iowa, is chairman; Mr. 
BoOUTWELL is second, a frank and fair oppo- 
nent of the prince iple of the reform: that is 
to say, a gentleman who believes that a fre- 
quent periodical change of all the officers of 
the civil service is the true policy, and the 
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tem. Mr. BoutTwe v’s late position as head 
of the Treasury, in which, after the Post- 
office, is the great bulk of patronage, will 
give his words great weight. Senators 
SHERMAN, HAMLIN, and Howe, with the 
chairman, are his Republican associates upon 
the committee. They are none of them very 
friendly to reform. Of the Administration 
Senators, Mr. EpMuNDs is the firmest sup- 
porter of the movement, but he is not upon 
the committee. 

We fear that the friends of the reform, 
those who wish to see the public service de- 
pendent upon merit and not favor, have 
nothing to expect from either of these com- 
mittees, 





ELECTING THE PRESIDENT. 


In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
Mr. WILSON, of Pennsylvania, said that the 
method of electing the President was the 
most difficult of all the subjects which were 
considered. When the electoral system was 
finally adopted, HAMILTON said in the Fed- 
eralist that it was the only important part 
of the proposed scheme of government that 
had escaped censure, that even the enemies 
of the government praised it, and that if 
not perfect, it was at least excellent. Yet 
it was the provision of the Constitution that 
was first modified; and while its form re- 
mains, it has been substantially superseded. 
The origin of the system of electors in 
the Constitution is obvious. It grew out 
of the State feeling which was so strong in 
the Convention, and which had to be con- 
stantly considered. The first project was 
that Congress should elect the President for 
seven years, and he was to be ineligible for 
re-election. But when his power of ap- 
pointment and of the veto, and the folly of 
losing the service of an officer who had 
proved himself peculiarly efficient, werg 
more fully considered, the Convention de- 
cided that the States should in their own 
way appoint electors, who should vote for 
two candidates, and the one who had the 
most votes should be President, and the 
next Vice-President. The theory was that 
the best men in every State would be select- 
ed as electors, and that they would vote for 
the best man in the country for President. 
But practically the electors have never ex- 
ercised any discretion, and the original in- 
tention of the Constitution is now utterly 
disregarded, With the growth of the coun- 
try and longer experience the subject has 
become important and pressing, and the re- 
port of Senaior Morton, from the special 
committee to which the question was referred 
at the last session of Congress, will undoubt- 
edly be very thorough, and we hope that its 
suggestions will be so evidently reasonable } 
as to admit of no serious debate, 

The two serious questions to which the 
committee have probably directed their at 
tention are whether the President shall be 
elected, as now, by the States, or directly by | 
the people; and in what manner the votes 
shall be counted and announced in Con- | 
gress. By the present arrangement fourteen 
thousand voters in Nevada have as much 
power in the election of President as a hun 
dred and twenty-five thousand in New York. 
This, of course, is no more an objection, i: 
the election is to be decided by the States, 
than it is to the election of Senators. The 
two Senators from New York and the two 
from Nevada represent a very different 
amount of population. But it is a question 
whether the States, as such, are not suffi- 
ciently represented in the Senate, which has 








immense and not decreasing powers, and 
whether a direct popular election of Presi- 
dent would not be agreeable to the people 
In the Conven- 
tion Delaware voted with Pennsylvania to 


even of the smaller States. 


| 
give the election to the people instead of | 
Congress; and GOUVERNEUR Morris said 
that many members were anxious for an | 
immediate choice by the people. The equali- | 
ty of States is actually maintained by the 
Senate, but it is only vexatiously asserted in | 
the method of electing the President. And 
this equality being secured, we doubt it a 
proposal to abolish the election by the States | 
would be unfavorably received, and tor the | 
reason, Which the wisest heads in the Con- 
vention could not foresee, that the voters are 
more interested in their party success at a 





dignity which is otherwise secured. 

If, however, the States are to continue to 
elect the President, the district electors 
should be chosen in the districts, to aftord a 
fairer indication ot the popular preference. 

tut even if the present practice is con- 
tinued, the manner ot counting the vote 
in Congress imperatively demands a change. 
By the joint rule of February 6, 1865, it any 
question arises upon reading the State cer- 
tificate whether the vote shall be received, 
it is provided that each House shall retire to 
consider, and that no vote shall be counted ex- 
cept by the concurrent vote of the two Houses. If, 
therefore, the election depended upon the 





‘ne most consonant with our political sys- 


vote of a single State, and one oi the Houses 





| Loctran BIart, a very 


Presidential election than in asserting aState | , 
i) 


insisted upon its reception, and the other, 
of different politics, upon its rejection, it 
would be thrown out. The consequent ex- 
citement would very easily lead to danger- 
ous trouble, There must be some final ar- 
biter of the question of reception of votes. 
It must be left to the States, absolute y, and 
the duty of Congress must be merely per- 
functory, or Congress by a majority of votes 
in convention must decide, And here again 
there is no doubt that some simple, obvious- 
ly just plan would be willingly adopted by 
the country, Senator Morton is not the 
man to allow so important a subject to be 
deferred, and as Congress knows that work 
is expected, we may be sure of some prac- 
tical and satisfactory action. 


—S—s 


SENATOR CARPENTER. 

Mr. CARPENTER has been re-elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. He is not 
the gentleman the country or the Republic- 
an party would most willingly see in that 
position; but the Senate could hardly have 
refused to re-elect him without seeming to 
countenance the recent scandal against him. 
That scandal, however, is wholly unsustain- 
ed. It is not that it from a 
person who had a personal grudge against 
the Senator, and told Dr. Buiiss, of 
Washington, that he meant “to be even” 
with him. 


cenied came 


who 


The story rests wholly upon this 
assertion, and the attempt to add as evi- 
dence the statement that many persons ob- 
tained rooms at the hotel after Mr. ¢ 
TER was denied fails before the 
that it is the universal 
rooms in advance, which 
in all the 


has bee h 80 


ARPEN- 
familiar fact 
custom 
the 


cases cited, 


to engage 
Time x 


This story 


states 
was true 
and acrimoniously re 
peated that had Mr. CARPENTER not been 
re-elected the conclusion would have been 


it the Senate really bel 


widely 


unavoidable tl 
it. For, 
could not 
had it not 
the charge, 


eved 
degraded, it 
have elected him its chief officer 


unless it is utterly 
been convinced ot the falsity of 
We differ with Senator CARPEN- 
TER radically and often, and he seems to us 
a very unsatisfactory representative o the 
Republican party ; but we 
of the action of the Set 


the unsustained allegat 


are sincerely glad 
ate, for, as against 
on OT a person who 


contesses @ sinister motive, it must be re 
garded as a conclusive vindication. 


REMEMBER THE DUMB! 


Hose g Christmas gifts 


who in bu 


would like also to help the noble charity of 
Mr. BerGou will find in New York, at Dut- 
ron’s, or RANDOLPH'S, or MILLER’S, a modest 
little volume, published by Lirppincors 


con- 


taining charades and responses which for 
been exchanged between two 
25th 


des igne d 


ten years have 
ladies on Christmas and Lady-day, the 
of December and March. It was 
for a fair, but it was happily remembered 
that at this Present 


a fair, and all the men and women merely 


1 


season all the world’s 


buyers. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





Tue unsettled condition of financial affairs 
which has made itself felt in almost every house- 
hold in the country, has stimulated rather than 


depressed the popular demand for books to sat 


isfy the taste for reading which is so marked a 
trait among Americans Persons who feel con- 
strained to practice economy in other directions 
indulge in this cheaper and more satisfactory 
luxury—if that may be called a luxury which 
has become a daily necessity in every intelligent 
American household; and those wi ] to 
make elegant and acceptable presents without 
too heavy a strain on tl irse turn tot ] 
stocked shelves and counters of the book 
where every thing can be found to gratify a cul 
tivated taste i ature a art It lispla 
of richly illustrated and handsomely bound books 
is ul ysually extensive even for this sea n 

mong the illustrated books suitable for holi 
day presents published by Harper & Brothers 
may be mentioned FLAMMARION’S Atmosphere 
an ‘eleg int volume with ten beautiful chromo 
lithographs and eight wood-« Evisée 
Reciuss Earth, with 
text, and twenty-three pe 
ors; The Ocean, by the 
maps or figures, and tw 





‘ ty p 
Naturalist in Merico, by 
interesting book for boys 


in colors; Zhe Young 


’ 


lustrated with 11 yood-cuts ; a new and en- 

ged edition of The Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century, elegantly bound, with 141 illustrations ; 
Deoa nd their Do with many spirited illus 


trations—just the b 
FarsRon’s admit 


k to be a prime favorite 
| with boys: ble series of Christ- 
mas t les, Blade-o and its sequel, Golden 
Grain,and Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses ; Norp- 


norr’s California; Harper's “ Household Dick 
| 


Gras 


ens:” Homes without Hands; | 
bles: The Land of Moab, etc. These works, 
all of which are profuse rat lu 

trated, are but a small proportion of those suit 
liday gift books to be found in Har- 





able for h 


yer & Brothers catalogue, 

Admirers of Gustave Doré and Hrrproryts 
Avo.true Tarye will take great delight in the 
joint production of these eminent men, the Zour 


through the Pyrenees, published by Holt & Co, 


1155 
a eth 
The illustrations are exquisite, and the narrative 
charming and entertaining. nother elegant 
holiday book is the Midsummer N-oht’s Drea My 
with illustrations by ALFRED FrepE, tcKs, pub- 
lished by the Appletons. Among tue books 
especially attractive to young readers may be 
mentioned Jutes Verne’s From the Earth to 
the Moon, an amusing and superbly illustrated 
extravaganza, published by Scribner & Co : 
Child-Life in Prose, by J G. Wurrrter, pub- 
lished by Osgood & Co.; and Adventure ea 
and Land, in two volumes, published by Porter 
& Coates. For girls nothing could be more 
suitable or acceptable than the beautiful series 
of ** Stories for Girls,” written or edited by Miss 
Mu tock, and published by Harper & Brothers, 
Those who desire to make an elegantand at 
the same time substantial Christmas or New 
Year’s present should not overlook the induce. 
ments offered by the several periodicals pub- 
lished by Harper & the Magazine, 
the Week/y, and the Bazar, either of which will 
be sent for one to any subscriber in the 
je prepaid, on the rece ipt of 
four dollars by the publishers, 


shy S 


trothers 


year 
United States, Pp st 
It is hardly nec. 
essai v to enlarge on the attractions of these peri- 
odicas. The Magazine stands confessedly with. 
out a rival, It gives more and better reading 
and more and better illustrations than any other 


t 


magazine in the world. The Week/y, with its 
numerous illustrations, its serials and short sto- 
ries, general and political articles, poems and edi- 
torial departments, and the Bazar, with its fash- 
ions and art illustrations, serials, short stori 


and attractive articles on all subjects relating to 


domestic and social life, each gives in the course 
of the year an amount of re vding equal to the « ! 

tents of forty averag: zed octavo volumes. If 
any one desires to please a friend, and to be grate- 
fully remembered not only at the holiday season 
bat through the year, a subscription to o1 or 
all ot these periodicals will be the surest and 
best means to mplish it 

= = 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 





Tue s 1 week of Cor “ warabuey one. The 
I { firet two M 4 
oft a eee t : r ‘ 
” ar period in t his f that be In 
House a ve ’ ted I 
f ‘ sae ur : mat . 
t traneact V I \ ° 
t on tl , t., that ‘ y 
fi eeveral w \ M i r wae t re } 
Y ted Pres t S by a 
of 82 ara M { D ” 
cand ale © t M = nke. of I 
ana m ad t li Ct 6 una 4 
re mendati tt I Cor ttes A 
I [tr among t " 
( rnor J rtol fia, J 1 
A. I ham ) A. I hs m 
G rnor of t LD f< t ] " “ . 
M Sheph ry t 1 was ma 
; mem r rt t j 
“ _ oft I mr oct 
‘ ft niaon of t Hous I 
1 t. by Mr. Ha { Ma " 
the pres at ‘ ‘ from t ) t< . 
repea 80 tt nere 4 
t ene y t , | 
ators, Representatives ) to Congress 
ull acts rela { " 1 allow « of 
( exmen t t r act « M " 
I ! t ved for t 
t ~ 1 mermm t LD 
} ses to and f re #; all bach 
‘ retur to be « ’ 
to the Treasur r 8 present y 
Mr. Kase Key tl d byt 
i Mr. Jewett ) fo | gtor 
al all increases : r by th aw ¢ ’ 
Ast BeRMIOr of cabinet n ter to 
ke the repeal 1 " #0 as to take effect from 
March 4, 1873, In the cas f me 8 of Cong to 
f the President's 825,00) af the } * 
t and during t tt q approy 
ne for compet t t! . . t 
Executive Ma n or gr A. Ox ot 
r ries, « ka, @ urd ul - r) } ed at 
work on t gr a Mr. Ma urd, of Tenne ls 
y notice of an amendr I »# pend t salary 
| during the | th Congres stead of 1 
pe t t. Mr. Pola { Ver follow p h 
a ty bill « ur to Mr. 1 4, except that it 
omitt the I ~ t.and er with a clause repeal- 
‘ ne . | 5 used the rl 
f the Forty-« Cor i t from the ¢ 4 
{ ' he } t< rees who belor i 
I y ! KI y received, ar 
the S | ] aury to not those 
are no lor r r Landtor I “ 
f tnose who ¢ va hose wt donot. More 
thanad n other a I nts or eubetitates for Mr, 
H ab were off Mr. 8 het fa , " 
I d his ret ntothefl ra ! tf . 
| te years, by war . t Bal re ’ 
ont ral and p 4 “ I or he 12th 
| t.. the major of Mr. Orth, of I 
( i, Was r str ne to report 
at re} t wt t, a8 far as it may ’ 
ce it ally dort r pt as to Supr e { rt 
*, and to as Avera arné totes Y, 
t ind all ot es (ex 4 : 
ti ates for the um tt frankli r ere) |} ’ 
bers of tl k f t Congress, and report a | 
t! sation of mer - 
es f fter att al nt, aer r as pr , " 
is tal 1, with the me eeary tra ' CX 
t seo nd reetor ul other @ A * as t y Ww « 
} pa of that act In the Senate ’ 
~ “ Mr Wright (hey lean), of I A, « | 
l » yr al t , ed a we bef . 
am t # reterred to the ‘ mmittee 
( Service and Ketret ment. The House on the 
voted an approy tion of #4 00 for the 
r tirements of the navy, and the Naval 
( ttee favored ar ease of 1500 men in the na 
val service. On the 12t net. the Speaker laid before 
the House a commut t r t Secretary of War 
ng atter nt read ! sitions in the ts 
of the Freedmen's I It wae ferred to the Com- 
| mittee on Military Affaire I House passed a bill, 
from the Cor ttee on Wa nd Means, providing 
| f t redempt $20,000 0) an of 18546 
| eaor LA es Acnss ahve ecientiat 
d Boston on the evening of the 14th inst, aged 
aa! el ars. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
j Tie news from Cul le 7 enh) TY Vite 
is wae escort Hi a Spanish man-of- 
4 y or I wt Al akep 
to Bahia Hor “ " where « ) 
ere are be traneferr i€ 4 
| Marsha! Bazaine w t at ‘ be 
degraded from his rank pre # to his execut it 
the sentence was afterward commuted to t ty years’ 


BecluslOl. 
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“THE WORLD'S GROWN HONEST: THEN IS DOOMSDAY NEAR.”—Suakspeane. 





UNCLE SAM. “ Well, whom are you looking for now ?” 
DioGeNnges. “ A Dis-Honest Man.’ 
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SALMON-MARKING 
Youre salmon are taken from th r Twee 
marked lr} procs perf . 
the tail a piece « t » ] 
1 18 inseribed 


surmount ¢ 
river. It i 
I rin which 
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numbers, would be likely to happen in some 
cases, though not to the greater portion 

The large illustration on page 1157 shows the 
wrocess of weighing, marking, and recording. 
The two diagrams show where the fish is mark- 
ed, and the implements used for the purpose. 


BOND AND FREE. 
Our readers can not have 


dignation recently aroused against the 
ah their cruel 


forgotten the in 
Italian 
treatment of the 
boys and girls they kidnap or buy at home and 
The efforts made on 
behalf of these waifs of humanity, and the dread 
of punishment, compelled the hard-hearted task- 
ars to relax their cruelties, for a time at 
, and to treat the little street musicians with 
a little kindness; but no doubt the children are 
still subject to many hardships which do not 
come to liht, and the title to Mr 
sketch on our first page is not a misnomer. 


yadrones” for 
} 


bring over to this country. 





SHEPPARD 8 
T he 
sad-faced young musicians, ignorant of our lan- 
j subjec 


guage, and held in harsh 


; ’ 
a ne 


tion by the ‘‘ pa 
for whose benefit they are sent out to 
roam the streets, enjoy far less freedom than the 
gay young “‘ contraband 
- 


who is dancing to their 


“ HONORABLE” FELONY. 

In a recent number of the New York Evening 
Express it was stated that William M. Tweed 
**is the first member of Congress ever sentenced 
t it penitentiary for crime ‘his 1s an error 
Charles F. Mitchell, of Lockport 
ed the Niagara and Orleans district in Congress 
from 1837 to 1841, was indicted for forg 
House, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment at hard la 
Strangely 
a Quaker lady, who occa 
her gift of preaching in the 
lived in Phil 
ia, and used occasionally to 


who represent 





a member of the 


bor in the State-prison at Sing Sing 
enough his mother, 
sionally exercised 
mee 


adeip 


tings of the Society of Friends, 





! visit Sing 
Sing for the purpose of seeing her son, and some 
times addressed the convicts who were assembled 
in the chapel on Sundays. At that time the Hon. 
John W. Edmonds and Thornton M. Niven, 
Esq., then prominent in the political affairs of 
Souck as 
sing 


the State, were appointed by Governor 
I pectors of the State 
While in discharge of the 


ell, then in the 


prison at 
r duty they saw Mitch- 


sing 


hospital suffering from a severe, 
ind the physician (Dr. Hoffman, 
or Hoffman) believed to be a 


and what they 


father of ex-Govert 





hopeless, illness He was then so weak as to be 
able to converse with difficulty The physician 
expressed the belief that he would die in a very 
short time if kept in confinement This opimon 
was coincided in by Messrs. Edmonds and Niven, 
who, on seeing the Governor, stated the facts and 


urged his pardon Ihe Governor was reluctant, 
round that, being a notable offender, he 


should pay the full penalty of his transgression ; 


on the g 


but, becoming satisfied that humanity demanded 
the other course, the pardon was granted At 
the time of the interview with Messrs. Edmonds 
and Niven, Mitchell re juested writing materials, 
that he might put upon paper certain matters of 
a political character. Although against the rules 
of the prison, the inspectors determined that the 
reqitest should be granted, and Mitchell wrote 
out a somewhat lengthened statement, inculpa 
ting certain public characters, and intended to be 
printed, Its publication, however, 
I he | cumerl 
possess} mn of Judge l 
it at the present moment. Mitchell on regain 
ing his liberty went to the West, and engaged in 
the milling business, 


was deemed 
inexpedient it was confided to the 


Imonds, who doubtless has 


His conduct afterward was 
of an irreproachable character, He became pros 
perous, and continues to enjov, up to the present 
moment, the confidence 
whom he resides, The 


of the people among 
Mitchell's 
When the 


Harrison party came into power it was under 


history of 
wants and crime was briefly this: 


vod among those wanting office that the avenue 
of approach was through Mr. Clay. Mitchell 
seemed to have secured Mr. Clay's confidence, 
and became his medium for the office-seekers 
from this State. The position so elated him that 
he kept open house 


embarrassed 


His lavish expenditures 
him, and to extricate himself he 
made two notes, and wrote on them as indorser 
the name of James Watson Webb, then editor 
of the Courier and FE. quty On these he bor 
rowed the money from a friend sefore the first 
note matured, the lender, happening to meet Mr 
Webb, adverted to the notes, which, of course, 
disclosed the crime, Mitchell's 

It was said that 
without proper au 
In his case crime and punishment came 


This came to 
and he fled to Canada. 
his capture took place there 
thority. 


ears, 


with a celerity quite uncommon in these later 
days, and there was scant sympathy for the man 

10 from honorable fame had descended to dis 
honorable felony. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Pav B. pu CHarLuv has just returned 
to New York from his fourth journey through 
Norway and Sweden. No previous traveler has 
ever made so thorough an exploration of those 
interesting countries, or collected so rich a fund 
of material for a book on the characteristics of 
their people, scenery, and resources. Mr. Du 
CHAILLU has left nothing undone to make his 
forth-coming work authentic, interesting, and 
complete. He was accompanied by an experi 
enced and skillful photographer, and his book 
will be profusely illustrated with engravings of 
portraits, scenery, public buildings, and private 
dwellings, from palaces and cathedrals down to 
village churches, peasants’ cottages, and Lap 
land huts—in short, every thing characteristic 
of the land and people will be graphically repre- 
sented. As we have heretofore stated, our en 
terprising traveler extended his journey to the 
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extremity of North Cape, of whose magnificent 
scenery he obtained several splendid photo- 
graphs. Mr. Du CuHar.uu’s narrative of his ex- 
plorations and adventures will form one of the 
most interesting books of travel ever given to 
the public. 

—The Right Rev. Wi.iAM E. ARMITAGE, Bish- 
»p of Wisconsin, who died in this city on the 
6th of December from the effects of a painful 
surgical operation, was a prelate who had taken 
high rank in the Episcopal Church for his tal- 
ents, zeal, and piety. Although only forty-four, 
he had served six years as a bishop, and on the 
roll of bishops stood next to Bishop Cummins, 
of Kentucky, whose name is just now so often 
before the people. sishop ARMITAGE retained 
a clear mind to the last tetaining sufficient 
strength to speak up to an hour before his death, 
he conversed with his friends in a calm tone of 
voice, although he knew that life was fast de- 
parting. His courage did not fail him at any 
moment, and he died with the utmost faith and 
confidence in his own redemption beyond the 
grave, 

—A new thing in law has recently occurred in 
the neighboring province of New Jersey. Mr. 
CORTLANDT PARKER, an eminent counselor of 
Newark, not being able to be present in the 
Court of Errors, telegraphed his brief to the 
Chief Justice. The brief was read to the court, 
and answered the purpose. It is the first in 
stance of the kind known in legal proceedings. 

Mr. WiLuiaM J. THoMs, a literary gentleman 
of London, with a special love of ferreting out 
old people who are said to have reached the age 
of one hundred years, has bagged an old lady 
named Munro, who is said to have tallied one 
hundred and two—well authenticated at that. 

Mr. Asporrt writes of our principal frontiers 
man, Kit Carson, that he is not only courageous 
and full of energy, but is one of the most genteel, 
upright, and lovable of men, “whose virtues 
America should long remember.”’ 

Major SetH Conant, the oldest man in 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, died a few days 
aged ninety-three years and four months. 
His only son and three grandsons were given to 
his country’s service in the rebellion. The son 
and one grandson fell in battle; and of the two 
who returned, one died of disease contracted in 
the service, the other being a cripple for life by 
the loss of a leg. 

Sir Joun COLERIDGE, who has recently been 
ippointed Chief Justice of the English Common 
Pleas, has been offered, and will probably acc ept, 
a peerage, though he thinks that it should be 
riven first to his father; but the father was offer- 
ed a peerage before, and declined it. The youn 
ger Sir JOHN is needed by the government in 
the House of Lords to break a lance with Lord 
CAIRNS Many persons have, during the last 
quarter of a century, declined the peerage 
among them Mr. THomas BARING, who has just 
died 

A daughter of Mr 


' " 
since, 


GLADSTONE is to be mar- 
1 on the 29th of December to the Rev. Mr. 
ENSON, head-master of Wellington College 
Tunneling and canaling appear to be, next 
to railroad building, the great enterpris« Mont 
Cenis and Hovosac completed, and Darien on the 
point of being commenced, we now hear that 
M. Tvpsrng&, an eminent banker of Athens, has 
obtained a ession for cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth rhe principal 
clauses of the concession are that the canal shall 
have a minimum depth of twenty-seven feet, and 
a width of thirty-nine feet at the bottom. Half. 
way through the canal is to be a dock of suffi 
cient depth to receive the largest vessels. The 
canal is to be completed in six years. The con 
session is for ninety-nine years, and a deposit 
of $60,000 is to be paid immediately after the 
Greek Parliament has approved the concession. 
The estimated cost of the work is $4,000,000 

The venerable Josern R. CHANDLER, now 
eighty-one years of age, visits the Philadelphia 
County Prison twice daily, according to his cus 
tom for twenty-five years, in his official chara 
ter as Inspector Mr. CHANDLER represented 
Philadelphia in Congress from 1849 to 1855, and, 
besides many years of editorial service, is the 
author of a Grammar of the English Lanquage, 
and under President BUCHANAN was minister to 
Naples. 

A many-sided and somewhat eccentric man 
died recently in Liverpool-—-Mr. Epwarp Gars 
TON In youth he was a great traveler and be 
came an accomplished linguist, so that he acted as 
interpreter at Queen CAROLINE'S trial. He was 
in the Greek revolution, and showed great brav 
ery Afterward he kept the duelists of Naples 
in terror with his reputation. Finally he settled 
down as a merchant in Live rpool He also had 
some little reputation as a literary man. 

A massive monument of Nova Scotia free 
stone has been erected at Mount Auburn in 
memory of the Rev. Joun PrerPont by his chil 
dren. One side contains a record of his birth, 
death, and services in the ministry and army. 
On the other is this inscription: 


cone 





POFT, 
PATRIOT, 
PREAOHER, 
PHILOSOPHER, 
PHILANTHROPIST, 

General SHERMAN replies with characteris- 
tic magnanimity to the offer of General N. B. 
Forrest, formerly an officer of Confederate cav- 
alry, who, in the event of war with Spain, vol 
unteers to enlist from 1000 to 5000 men who 
served the Southern cause during the rebellion 
General SHERMAN replies: ‘‘I regard N. B. For- 
REST as one of the most extraordinary men de 
veloped by our civil war, and, were it left to me, 
in the event of a war requiring cavalry, I would 
unhesitatingly accept his services and give him 
a prominent place. I believe now he would fight 
against our national enemies as vehemently as 
he did against us, and that is saying enough.” 

The Marquis de Beaumont de Montfia re 
cently died in a monastery of La Trappe, where 
he had been for ten years under the name of 
Brother AmMBroise. He was a member of one 
of the most celebrated families of France, and 
was Lours PHILIPPE’s minister to Russia 

A Washington correspondent, describing 
the scenes attending the opening of Congress, 
especially the election of Speaker, says: ** Mr 
SLAINE evidently anticipated the issue, for he 
walks boldly up the steps, brings the gavel down 
with the air of a man who knows how to use it, 
and makes his address as glibly as a school-boy 
He blandly acknowledges the honor, says to be 
twice elected to such a dignity is an expression 
of extraordinary confidence, but that the sclec- 


tion a third time enhances the honor more than 
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threefold. 
ies to a bit of history, the gist of which is that 
the first occupant of that chair was called upon 
to preside over a House composed of only sixty- 
five members, while now that body numbers two 
hundred and ninety-two. Then he draws a very 
pretty picture of our national immensity, and 
closes with the customary soft-soap about the 
eagle and the Constitution, which so delights 
the American ear—and is sworn in. There’s ‘no 
rubbing out’ the fact that James G. BLArng, in 
the Speaker’s chair, is the right man in the right 
place. He is quick, self-possessed, popular His 
rulings are regarded by both sides of the House 
as fair and generally sound. There are few ap- 
peals from his decisions. Amidst the hurricanes 
that sometimes lash the legislative sea into a 
fury, he sits ever unmoved—bland as a pump- 
kin in the fence corner.” 

—QOur new minister to Russia, Governor Jew- 
ELL, is one of those active, shrewd, inquisitive 
gentlemen that lose no time in familiarizing 
themselves with every thing going on about 
them, and who have a happy faculty of making 
themselves acceptable to every body. In a re 
cent letter to a friend he says: ** This govern 
ment is, of its kind, perfection and clock-work 
itself. The Emperor is a man of brains, force, 
and progress, and, I think, has a real love for 
his people. They certainly appear very fond of 
him—all classes. He appoints the council, sen- 
ate, and courts, and these make and execute the 





laws. His displeasure is not a pleasant thing to 
incur. The people may be no more honest than 
ours, but exposure is too risky. So the shells 


are never filled with sand, nor do the troops run. 
Che most powerful man here after the Emperor 
is ‘ Tripoff,’ Chief of Police, a man of wonderful 
executive ability—always at a fire, a row, or a 
parade. He is always just behind the Emperor 
when out, and says who may come and who may 
go, and who shall be tried, too, I think, and 
perhaps who may be convicted. He just runs 
this city, and does it to perfection. He is ac- 
countable to nobody but the Emperor. I send 
to him to get Americans aut of scrapes or out 
of the country, or to do any thing else. All I 
know is that it is done. His dispatch to the 
frontier lets any body in or out or stops them 
fer examination. He is said to be a very just 
man, as he certainly is a very active one.”’ 

THomAS TOLMAN, of Sidney, Maine, can put 
his hand on his heart and assert, upon his honor, 
as follows, namely, that he is now over ninety 
four years of age, and has voted for President 
every term since his twenty-tirst year, casting 
his first vote for JEFFERSON, his last for GRANT. 
He voted for Governor every year in Massachu 
setts between 1800 and 1820, when Maine became 
a State; and since then has voted for Governor 
every year in Maine. Hasn’t he nerve? 

Colonel Bristow, the new Attorney-General 
of the United States, is a native of, and was raised 
in, Kentucky. He lived in Hopkinsville up to 
the breaking out of the war, and shortly after- 
ward was appointed United States District At 
torney, and fulfilled its duties with such ability 
that, some years since, the President called him 
to Washington as a special legal adviser of the 
government. A year ago, we believe, he offered 
his resignation (accepted by the President) to 
accept a lucrative position on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, which he yet holds. He is a very 
popular man in his party, and the appointment 
gives entire satisfaction to the Republicans of 
Kentucky and the South. He is genial in his 
manners, 4 firm friend, and (those who know 
him best say) a pretty good enemy. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

AMONG the most curious objects in certain 
ethnological museums (that of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington included) may be 
mentioned a peculiar form of human head, as 
diminutive in size as that of a monkey, but the 
general features well preserved, the hair long 
and dense, and the lips usually sewed together 
with a large number of cords, which hang down 
from them. Tufts of feathers and other objects 
ire frequently used for the embellishment of 
the preparation. On examination it will be 
found that this head is composed exclusively 
of the skin, all the bones and flesh having been 
removed, but the precise mode of preparing this 
has for a long time been a puzzle to every one. 

Quite recently Mr. BUCKLEY, an English trav 
eler in the Andes, has brought back to England 
several specimens of these objects, and explains 
the mode of preparation. According to his state- 
ment, the head is removed from the body, and, 
after being boiled for some time with an infu- 
sion of herbs, the bones, brain, etc., are taken 
out through the neck. Hot stones are then 
put into the hollow, and as they cool they are 
continually replaced by others. The head is by 
this process contracted, and the skin reduced 
to the size desired. Astring is then run through 
the head, which is suspended in the hut, and sol- 
emnly abused by the owner, who is answered by 
the priest, speaking for the head, efter which the 
mouth is sewed up to prevent any chance of a 
reply. This abuse is repeated on feasts and on 
any special occasion. The heads are essentially 
trophies of victory, corresponding to the scalps 
of the North American Indians, being usually 
those of enemies killed in open or secret warfare. 

The tribe among which this mode of prepara 
tion of heads is practiced is that of the Macas, as 
well as sundry sub-tribes occupying the country 
immediately on the eastern side of the Andes, a 
few degrees south of the equator. The head in 
the National Museum is from one of the sub- 
tribes called the Jibaros. 


Dr. Moritz, director of the Meteorological 
Observatory at Tiflis, in the Caucasus, gives a 
short sketch of the extremes of the most impor 
tant meteorological elements for that city, which 
afford an interesting basis for comparison with 
similar regions in the United States. It appears 
from Moritz’s table that the highest barometric 
pressure during the past ten years occurs, on 
the average, in November and January, and the 
lowest in July The highest temperature re- 
corded is 101.8 degrees, which extreme ten pera- 
ture has been reached on three occasions, re 
spectively in the months of June, July, and 
August The relative humidity of the air is 
recorded on two occasions as low as twelve per 
cent., on twelve or more occasions lower than 
twenty per cent. In reference to this important 


element, Moritz remarks that the Tiflis observa- 
tions completely demonstrate the crror of those 
who nave | 


ong maintained that regions in which 
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the moisture of the air is lower than seventeen 
per cent. are uninhabitable for mankind, inas 
much as in Tiflis, on the average, five times jn 
each year, the relative humidity is less than that 
mentioned. 


Among the more important of the numerous 
current publications of the Hydrographical Of 
fice, under Commodore Wyman, is the first y 
ume of a Coast Pilot of the coast of Brazil, pr: 
pared by Lieutenant Gorrineg, and covering 
the region from Cape Orange to Rio Janeir 
forming a volume of nearly 400 pages, in whi 
the peculiarities of that portion of the coast a: 
detailed with great minuteness, and accompanied 
by numerous profile sketches of the shores as 
observable from the vessel at sea. 

Another report of a very practical bearing 
the result of the observations made by the Ur 
ed States steamer Narraganset during a cru 
between Honolulu and Sydney, conducted 
tween the 6th of July and the 7th of Septemb« 
1872. The points visited were Christmas Island, 
the Gilbert oup, Mulgrave Islands, the Dis 
appointment and Duff islands, and the Vanikor 
Islands. 








The recent operations of the Challenger, a 
cording to the London Athenewm, seem to 
dicate that the inhabitants of the deep water 
exist without any regard to geographical bound 
aries, while near the surface the distribution is 
regulated by the temperature of thesea. A deep- 
water cold current of only 32.5° F. was discoy 
ered running to the northward, along the Bra 
zilian coast. No soundings exceeding 2500 fath 
oms were obtained north of the equator between 
South America and Africa. The Challenger sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope September 25. 

The science of mineralogy has lately experi- 
enced a great loss in the death of Professor 
SREITHAUPT, Of Freiberg, which took place on 
the 22d of October, in the « ighty fourth year of 
his age. For sixty years Professor BREITHAUP? 
had been connected with the Mining Academy of 
Freiberg, first as assistant, and next as Profess 
or of Mineralogy. His best-known production 
was his Hand-Look of Mineralogy, published in 
three volumes, between 1836 and 1847; and his 
special papers in various journals have been very 
numerous, and always of much importance. ~ 


Principal Dawson, of Montreal, has added to 
the list of important scientific memoirs from 
his pen a report on the fossil plants of the low- 
er carboniferous and Devonian of Canada, con 
stituting one of the more recent publications 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. This gen- 
tleman occupies a high position as a fossil bot- 
anist, sharing the honor of pre-eminence with 
Dr. J. 8. NEWBERRY and Professor Leo Leserer 
REUX. The paper is amply illustrated, and will 
doubtless become a standard work. 

In @ late notice of the Geological Survey of 





f 
Ohio we mentioned inadvertently that the re- 
port on the fossil plants was prepared by Pro 

fessor LEsQUEREUX. This was an error, no one 
being more competent for this work than the 
head of the survey, Professor NewBERRY; and 
a memoir on the subject, soon to appear from 


his pen, will form one of the most important 
features of the report of the survey. 


The city papers have lately contained a num 
ber of articles urging the propriety of estab 
lishing an aquarium in Central Park equal to 
that of Brighton, in England. It is much to be 
hoped that measures will be taken at 
day for accomplishing this object 
nothing more attractive to the public than a 
well-arranged establishment, where the different 
marine objects may be seen in their native ele 
ment. Distorted stuffed skins, or shriveled and 
offensive preparations in alcohol, give but a very 
inadequate idea of the appearance f 
objects which they attempt to represent 
Central Park authorities are ing to g 
the expense of erecting an establishment of this 
kind, it may not be amiss for them to author 
it to be done by private a small fee 
being charged for admission The Brighton 
Aquarium, the largest and most elaborate yet 
erected, is a pecuniary success, and there is no 
doubt that, in a city like New York. 
ber of persons visiting such a 1 
be ample to support it on a g it 
would be especially attractive to children, and 
a means of education, by object teaching, of the 
greatest value. New York is favorably situ 
ated for securing all the varieties of animal life 
belonging to the sea. An abundance of water 
can, of course, be readily obtained, while the 
fishing vessels could easily be engaged to bring 
in some of their mest interesting captures, these 
to be supplemented by the results of a special 
mission for the aame object The services of 
the United States Fish Commission could doubt- 
secured toward the same end, the very 
complete apparatus used in its service frequent 
ly capturing in a single day what would fill a 
large number oftanks. We trust, therefore, that 
this idea will not be lost sight of, and that at an 
early date we may have the pleasure of chron 
icling the erection and successful operation of 
the New York Aquarium. 

A fact of much interest in the history of sci- 
ence is the completion, in a seventeenth l 
ume, of the great botanical work, Prodromus 
Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabi 18, by M. Al 
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PHONSE DE CANDOLLE. The work was cor 
menced fifty-two years ago by the father 1 at 
his death was continued by the son, ar grand 


son (the son of ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE), who 
performed impertant service in finishing the 
book We learn from a communication made 
by De CANDOLLE to the Academy of Sciences, in 
Paris, that the first seven volumes were almost 
entirely prepared by his father, who died in 184 

From that time l in 
service, and no less than thirty-five persons in 
all were engaged upon the work, each author 
taking some special monograph and working it 
up to the best of his ability. Among those men- 
tioned as having contributed most to the P. odro- 
mus are Messrs. BENTHAM of London, MErss- 
NER of Basle, DunaL of Montpellier, MULLER, 
DECAISNE, Moqutn-Tavupon, DUCHARTRI 

The work treats of 214 families, 5134 genera, 
and 58,975 species. Extensive as it is, howev: x 
it only reaches to the end of the dicotyledons, 
and thus joins on to the great work of Kunta 
on the monocotyledons. — 

The author is justly proud of the influence 


others were enlisted in the 
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which this work has exerted upon the progress 
of botany, and the use which is made of it in 
preparing other mor t has also done 
a great deal toward introducing the principles 
of the natural system, e illy in the division 
f families, genera, and ‘ 5, as we is tl 
ymmenclature, and particularly 


true principles of 1 
that of the taw of priority 

[The total number of new genera and species 
described in the work is given at 657 
one, and 11,790 of the other. 








It is well known that the ve ty of move- 
ment of a wave over the surface of the ocean 
\ s with the depth of the water over which 
it is passing; so that, knowing the length of 
t red for a wave to pass across the At 
lan ean, we should be able to deduce the 

pth of the water. The self-register 

g rauges maintained by the United States 
( rvey on theshores of the tic Ocean af 
{ fessor BacneE, in 1855, material where 
’ to determine the depth of the Pacific Ocean, 

making use of the earthquake wave that de 
stroyed the harbor of Simoda, in Japan, and 
swept then eastward to the coast of ¢ for 
nia Similar and very valuable results were ar 

d at, in 1848, by Professor Hi_e@arp, on the 
ri sion of the great earthquake of Arica; but 
no effort has been made until lately to determine 
the average depth of the Atlantic Ocean Pro 
fessor HILGARD communicates the fact that, in 


gauges in Penobscot Bay 





r rded a series of fluctuations continuing from 
I Inight of the 16th until six o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th, the greatest wave being at 
t e o'clock in the morning, with a height of 
twenty inches No important corresponding 
eart 1ake phenomena have come to the know! 
edge of the Coast Survey Office, and it is hope 1 
that if such observations were m a report of 
them will event be publishe¢ order tha 
this opportunity may not be st for making a 
determination of the average depth of the At 
lantic Ocean. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


At the adjourned meeting of Plymouth Church, 
held on the evening of Dx the invita 
tion to unite in the calling of a representative 


ember 5, 


council was declined by a unanimous vote, un- 
less the church were definitely informed of the 
precise matter to be referred to the council 
The examining committee in the case of HENRY 


C. Bowen reported a resolution that the facts 
and assurances given by Mr. Bowen be accepted 
is an answer to the charges preferred against 
him, and that the complaint be dismissed.’’ 
This was adopted. Professor RayMonp offered 
which was adopted, declar 
principles set forth in the 
Church interpreted by it 
ll er churches from r 
es, orders, and discipline, 
ht to judge i 
», advice, or 


Mr 


a resolution, also 


hat the 
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eving a 
y for 
as asserting for it the ri 
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may properly be offer 

ER made the following statement Many have 
! 1 to very I of authority to 
be exercised by h other 
through organize ers hold 
t local indepe und the 
right of the church to d it inter 
f nee of oth churecl belonging 
to itself—in « er W and an 


I need not say 





stocratic Con 


that Plymouth Church, from the feeling of the 
people and the disposition of the pastor, has 


stood always on the platiorm of democratic Con 
gregationalism as distinguished from the strin 
gent aristocratic Congregationalism.”’ 

The incidents during the week of the “ Re- 
formed Episcopal Church’? movement are not 
numerous. Bishop ALrrep Leg, of Delaware, 
and Bishop LEE, of Iowa, have both addressed 
letters to Bishop CuMMINS, strongly condemn- 
his course The Church Journal has pro 
posed the appointment of a day of fasting and 





prayer “‘for the repentance and pardon of an 
apostate bishop.’’ Dr. Carney laid before his 
yngregation in Chicago the fact of his election 


as missionary bishop of the new Church, and 
referred to their decision the question of his 
acceptance. They unanimously voted that he 
might accept, prov ided it did not interfere with 
his connection with them as pastor. His ordina 
tion was to take place on Sunday, December 14. 

On Sunday and Monday, December 7 and 8, 
Roman Catholic diocese of 





the churches of the 





New York and of other dioceses were dedicated 
to the service of the ‘“‘Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 
In commending this devotion, the Catholic Re- 
view explains its object to be the fleshly organ 
the body of our Saviour We place here its 
ecise words: **‘ The object, or that which ter- 


minates our adoration, is the real Heart of Jesus, 
the living Heart of Christ, beating with love of 
man. We say the Heart of Christ; that is, we 
io not consider this Heart as separated from 
he Sacred Humanity, or the Humanity as 
rom the Eternal Word, but the Heart of Jesus, 
which we adore, to which we address our pray 
ers and our offerings, is the real 
flesh, inflamed with love for t beats in the 
breast of Christ, living with substantia 


us, as it 

tial life di 

vin And for this reason, because the Heart 
esus thus < 


_ 


t 
i 


iving he 


ynsidered terminates our devo 
ion, we can pay to it the highest worship, we 
in display toward it that supreme honor which 
man shows to his Maker and Redeemer; for the 
the Heart of Christ 


adore, then, the Heart 





object of our worship is 
But Christ is God. We 
Word Incarnate.”’ 

It has been well said that the 
force-pump, and that only 
be described as the seat of 
ration of the brain of. 
tional as that which is now pervading the Cath 

world. 





f State has called on 
HENE-B 
or 


‘ 
take the oath of obedience 


The Geneva Council « 
pose of Lancy, f 


| 
ee more « I URG, 


and CARONGE 


ures 


to 


to 


the new constitution As these three are infal 

ists, it is supposed that they w refuse, 
and that their benefices will be declared to be 
vacant. 


es 


he congregation of the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Dr. WILLIAM ApamMs 
has so long been pastor, have extended a call to 
the Rey. Dr. Joserz T. Dunyza, of Brooklyn. 


] The salary of the 


$2000 ir 








HARPER'S 


new paster will be $8000, w 
addition for house rent The accey 





ance of Dr. DuRyYE« has not yet been signified. 
Bishop Writ1AM Epwarp ArmrTaae, of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Wisconsir i 
St. Luke’s Hospital, in this citv, from the ef 
fects of a surg operatior On Tuesday, Di 
cember 9, a funeral service was held by rela 
tives and friends, after which the remains were | 


taken to Detroit for interment. 


The speech of the King of Italy 





ing of the Parliament, on November 

unwavering determination to curb the Church. | 
Among the rest, he said Italy has shown that | 
Rome could become the capita ! lor 


f the king 
, 






without diminishi ndependence ft 
pontiff in the exer his spiritual mir y 
and in his business the Catho ‘ i. | 
tesolved to re ous feelings and | 
ious liberty, suffer attempts to | 
made, under the f these sa right 
against the laws and against national 1 
tions.”’ 

The sense of national independer T. nst 


| g 
the encroachments of the Church, seems to lx 


freshly awakened in all the states of t t 
al Europe Without preconcert, they are yet in 
full accord. | 
—_—— | 

| 

The American Lutheran presents a most en- | 
couraging statement of the prog of the | 





Lutheran Church during the last year 


“The General Synod increased, above all loss 
es, 46 ministers, 34 congregations, 3197 members 

‘““ The General Council increased 26 ministers, 
96 congregations, | 5 members 

‘The General Synod South reased 7 m 
ters, lost 4 congregations, increased 775 met 
bers 

The extraordinary increase of membershir 

in the General Cour 118, 1 doubt, largely ‘y 


ing to the immigration from Germany 


It has been noticed, with expressions of sur 
prise, that only in Prussia are the Roman Cath 
olic bishops hostile to the government. Thus 
the’ Bishop of Strasburg has informed the gov | 
ernment of the appointment of a new cano 
his cathedral, and the appointment has re 
government The Bis! 
has notified the government of the selection of 
sixteen priests for parishes, and the priests have 
taken the oath of allegiance to the stats 71 

same has occurred in Bavaria. It is 
suspected that the order gone 
Rome that toward all the governments excey 

Prussia the bishops should follow a conciliatory 
line of conduct. : 


sanction 


shrewdly 
out fr 


has ym 
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The government of Brazil has adopted ex 
treme measures against the Bishop of Pernar 
buco for disobedience to the laws of the empire 
It will be remembered that this bishop has at 
ey to enforce the bull of the Pope against 
the Freemasons by excommunicating individual 
Masons who were Roman Catholics, and 
guilds composed wholly or mainly of Catho | 
Masons. The laws of the empire do not perm 





also 








a papal bull to be enforced without an imperial 
dacet The resistance of the Masons to the 
} , — 

bishop brought down his interdict upon thei: 


here 
to be reop ned. and 
religious services to e performed This the 
tishop of Pernambuco has resisted, and 


has ordered his prosecution. Hé 
' 


churches. The government 
and ordered churches 
, 


interposed 


government 
is charged with having “declared for 
against the imperial 
and the of the 

rhe penalty for these offenses is impris 
onment, with hard labor The bishop has re 
plied to the prosecution by interdicting some 
ten or more Masoni 


cese, 


rovernment, the criminal 


code political constitution 


pire 


brotherhoods in his d 
he issue between the Church and the 


y made 





state is clear! 
The Quakers have been holding a ¢ 

in London 

dition of tt n particu 

into the « h are re 

and producing a marked diminution in the at | 


**to take into consideratior 





» body, and 
8s whi 





1 tarding 8 increase 
tendance at many of the meetings 
glish paper states that in 
mated to be 60,000 Quakers 
In 1800 





the number now is less. 
meeting-houses, half 
371. The same fact of decrease is noticeable in 
the United States. 


there were 413 | 
¢ 


a century later there were 


There is a strong disposition among the col 
ored people of the United States to organize 
separate churches There are already three 
Methodist organizations composed exclusively 
of them. A the same direction 
has begun among imberland 
ans. Delegates have been invited 
in Nashville, Tennessee, on the Thursday 
the first Sunday in May, 1874, for the purpose 


movement in 


the ¢ 











WEEKLY. 
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THE UNITED SERVICES. 

Our double-page illustration this week repre- 
sents a scene on the deck of an English troop 
ship on the eve of her departure for some distant 
colony, or possibly for the seat of the war in Af 
rica, The soldiers evidently think it jolly good 
fun to help the sailors, and lend a hand with a 
will at heaving the anchor. They will probably 
feel less like it by the time the ship gets well out 
to sea, 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Strranoers anp Prrenms,” “ Lapy Aup- 
Ley'’s Szonet,” “‘Tux Lovers or ARDEN,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XXVL. 


MR. BAIN PLEADS THE CAUSE OF THE WIDOW. 


Str Avuprey, always an early riser, break- 
fasted a little earlier than usual on the morning 
after his interview with Sylvia, and mounted his 
favorite Splinter directly after breakfast to ride 
into Monkhampton. The day dull and 
cloudy, and the landscape had not its usual 
smile as he walked his horse along the hilly road 


was 


between Perriam and the market-town. 

Rather a quiet place, Monkhampton, at this 
hour of the morning 
sleek vestry-men lounging near the door of that 
uninviting building the Vestry Hall, disputing 
about sewer rates, and the advisability or non- 
advisability of an additional twopence in the 
pound, lately a point in discussion 
were ringing for a week-day service, and a few 
respectable matrons and a sprinkling of young 
ladies might be seen wending their way to the 
parish church; but 
hardiy awake in Monkhampton at a quarter past 
ten in the morning. 

Sir Aubrey drew rein et a house near the 
beginning of the high street, in a neighborhood 
where the town touched the border of the coun 


There were two or three 


The bells 


commerce seemed to be 


try, and where the houses boasted larger gardens 
than in the heart of Monkhampton. ‘The house 
before which the baronet stopped was strong and 
solid and square and respectable—a house which 
insolvency could never have inhabited, one might 
fancy, so boldly did it stare the world in the 
face—so aggressive was the look of its ponderous 
iron railings. It was built of dull yellow bricks, 
picked out with red, and had three rows of win 
dows, five in a row on the two upper floors, two 
on each side of the hall door. The steps were 
as white as hearth-stone could make them, the 
windows as bright as if they had been cleaned 
that morning; but no flower-pot, no bird-cage, 
no frivolity of any kind, decorated those windows. 
The two on the left of the door were draped with 
crimson curtains of a substantial moreen, that 
assumed the stiffest, straightest folds possible to 
a textile fabric ; the windows on the right were 
screened as to the lower panes by wire blinds, 
stern barriers against the prying gaze of passers- 
by, which said as plainly as words could speak, 
** We guard the sanctity of a lawyer's office.” 

On the large brass plate, which gave addi 
tional dignity to the tall grained and varnished 
street-door, appeared the following inscription : 

“Mr. Suavracn Bary, 
Solicitor and Land Agent.” 


Sir Aubrey gave Splinter to his groom, turned 
the brazen handle of Mr. Bain’s door, and went 
in without further ceremony. 

The houses in Monkhampton were, as a rule, 
thus accessible to the public, and Sir Aubrey was 
familiar with the habits of his agent. The door 
on the right of the entrance had the word 
**(Office” painted on its panels, in severe-looking 
black letters. This door Sir Aubrey opened, 
and confronted his land steward 
at a desk opposite the door, 


who was seated 
plodding through a 
lease, with a pencil in his mouth, ready to take 
note of any flaw in the agreement. 

Shadrach Ba‘n was a man of that doubtful and 
indefinit sometimes called the 
prime of lite. ‘‘ime had as yet traced no wrin- 
kle on the land steward’s brow, amply provided 
with those organs of calculation and perception 
which assist the pursuit of gain. His hard gray 
eyes had the clear brightness of perfect health ; 
his dark brown hair still thickly thatched his 
head; his complexion had a ruddy brownness 
not unpleasant to the eye—a hue that told of 
long rides in the fresh morning air rather than 
of the midnight lamp. He was tall, broad 
shouldered, well-built, and, like the Miltonian 
Satan, stood like a tower among his fellow-men. 
He dressed well, but cultivated rather the out 
ward aspect of a small squire than the sombre 
attire of the learned professions. He liked, when 
he went a little beyond his own beat, to be hailed 
as ‘*Squire” by railway porters and the com- 
monality. He had bushy brown whiskers, a close- 
shaved lip and chin, wore a suit of heather tweed, 
a blue cravat, and a plaited leather watch-chain. 

He rose briskly at sight of his patron, wheeled 
forward the one comfortable chair of the office, 
and shut a door which communicated with the 
back office, whence the scratching of the clerks’ 
pens had been audible as the baronet entered. 

**'This is an unexpected honor, Sir Aubrey,” 
he said, in a cheery tone, as the baronet shook 
hands with him. Sir Aubrey did not always 
greet his agent so warmly. There were times 
when he appeared to consider a friendly nod suf. 
ficient, and Mr. Bain never invited more famil- 
iavity than his patron offered. He took conde 
scension from Sir Aubrey as wise heathens took 
the gifts of the gods. But to-day his employer 
was more than commonly cordial, and Mr. Bain 
augured that there was something in the wind. 
** J breakfast at seven all the year round,” said 
Mr. Bain, as his visitor settled himself in the 
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arm-chair; ‘‘ but one doesn’t expect to see you 
in Monkhampton before noon.” 

‘**T came early because I've something rather 
particular to say to you, Bain,” answered the 
baronet, playing with the tassel of his riding- 
whip. ‘‘I don’t suppose it ‘ll surprise you, for it 
was a thing to be anticipated sooner or later. 
For although a man has come to—ahem—be- 
tween fifty and sixty—there’s no necessity for 
him to spend all his days in solitude.” 

Shradrach Bain dropped his pencil and looked 
at his employer steadily with those penetrating 
eyes of his—those gray orbs which, with little 
expression except keenness, seemed to have more 
seeing power than any other eyes. Mr. Bain 
began to wonder if the baronet might not be just 
a little weak in his head, like Mordred, who was 
popularly supposed to be not quite rational. His 
mind was beginning to fail, perhaps, poor old 
gentleman, and he was thinking of going into a 
monastery, or turning Plymouth Brother. 

‘* There needn't be much solitude at Perriam, 
Sir Aubrey,” said Mr. Bain. ‘‘ People would be 
glad enough to come and see you if you asked 
them. ‘Though I don’t say but what hospitality, 
or keeping open house, as people call it, runs 
away with no end of money—money which would 
be better employed in enlarging the estate, as 
your father did before you. There’s the Combe 
farm must come into the market when old Parker 
dies—it joins our land at Wapshot, you know, 
Sir Aubrey—and would be a very nice addition 
to your property.” 

** We'll talk about Combe when it is in the 
market,” replied Sir Aubrey, with a touch of 
offended dignity. He thought his steward ought 
to have been quicker to understand him. ‘I 
am not talking of county society. Of course I 
could fill my house with people if I chose, and, 
as you say, squander a great deal of money upon 
visitors who would hardly thank me for my hos- 
pitality. But I don’t at all desire society of that 
kind. When I spoke just now of solitude I 
meant the solitude of a bachelor. ‘The only 
companionship I wish for is that of a wife I 
could love.” - 

The baronet pronounced the last word reluc- 
tantly. No girl of seventeen could have uttered 
the portentous syllable more shyly. 

Mr. Bain’s countenance changed not at this 
announcement. Very early in life had Mr. Bain 
brought his facial muscles into complete subjec- 
tion. They were too well trained to betray him ; 
but his broad strong hand gripped the rail of his 
chair with a somewhat savage grasp. ‘The hand 
was behind his back, and Sir Aubrey could not 
see the action. 

‘You have some idea of marrying ?” said Mr. 
Bain, with a smile—that cold smile which comes 
and goes at the bidding of the smiler, chill as 
wintry sunlight. 

‘*T have more than an idea, Shadrach. I am 
going to be married on the twentieth of August.” 

** Next August ?” 

*“*Of course. Do you suppose I’m going to 
put my wedding off for a year? What need I 
wait for?” - 

‘** Nothing, certainly—as regards pecuniary 
arrangements. But this seems uncommonly 
sudden. You have known the lady a long time, 
no doubt.” 

‘*T have known her long enough to love her.” 
‘** Should I be impertinent if I asked who she 
is? 
**Not at all. I came this morning to arrange 
the question of a settlement. But you under- 
stand, Bain, that what a man tells his solicitor 
is sacred.” 

** Of course.” 

** The fact is, I don’t want any one in Monk- 
hampton to know that I'm going to be married. 
I don’t want the affair to be so much as suspect- 
ed till it’s all over. I hate talk and fuss, and to 
be stared at or whispered about. No doubt peo- 
ple will be surprised at my marriage, but they 
can iiave their fill of surprise while [ am away 
for my honey-moon, and get accustomed to the 
fact before I come back.” 

**There is hardly any occasion for surprise, 
Sir Aubrey, except at the suddenness of the 
business,” said Mr. Bain, with his most defer- 
ential air. ‘*The match is a suitable one, no 
doubt.” 

**T’ll trouble you to reserve your doubts and 
your speculations till you know all about it,” re- 
sumed the baronet, testily. ‘‘ The match is not 
what society may call suitgble. The match is 
what the world generally ridicules in young or 
old—a love-match. The young lady—a lady in 
every thing except position—is beneath me in 
station,” 

**Old idiot! he has fallen in love with some 
pretty house-maid, or a circus rider, or a French 
actress,” thought Mr. Bain, not yet relaxing his 
grasp of the chair rail. 

**The young iady is the only daughter of Mr. 
Carew, the parish school-master at. Hedingham,” 
said Sir Aubrey. 

** The parish school-master’s daughter. Why, 
that’s the young lady whom young Standen was 
sweet upon. My daughter Matilda Jane heard 
something about it at the Hedingham Fancy 
Fair.” 

“*I beg leave to suggest that ‘sweet upon’ is 
not a phrase [ care to hear in relation to my fu- 
ture wife,” remonstrated the baronet, stiffly. ‘I 
am fully aware that Mr. Standen wished to mar- 
ry Miss Carew, and was rejected by her father.” 

**She rejected Edmund Standen, of Dean 
House! That's curious. However, if the young 
lady was engaged to you, Sir Aubrey, that ex- 
plains matters.” ; 

**She was not engaged to me at the time of 
Mr. Standen’s proposal. That young man’s offer 
was rejected on its own merits.” 

*““Indeed! Well, I hope my daughters may 
be as lucky when their time comes.” 

** You are perhaps not aware that Miss Carew 
is a young lady of exceptional beauty,” said Sir 





Aubrey, with ever-increasing stiffness—‘‘a lady 
who might have won the affections of a gentle- 
man of even more exalted position than my own.” 

** She is very young, I suppose?” 

** Between nineteen and twenty.” 

**T should have thought, whatever the mer- 
its of the lady, a somewhat longer engagement 
would have been advisable. Of course I don’t 
presume to offer my advice, Sir Aubrey.” 

‘* Sir,” returned the baronet, with a freezing 
look, *‘this is a matter in which IJ ask advice 
from no man.” 

Mr. Bain murmured an apology. Sir Aubrey 
recovered his temper. He felt elated even, for 
he felt that he had put down Mr. Bain. He had 
come to that office not without trepidation, had 
felt himself blushing as he rode along the empty 
lanes, and he was glad to think that he had been 
able to assert himself thus boldly. 

** Now, with regard to the settlement,” he said, 
with his usual friendliness of manner, ‘‘I have 
come to the determination to settle nothing upon 
my wife during my lifetime. If her affection for 
me be as sincere as I venture to consider it, she 
will be content to owe all to my bounty. She 
will not want to squander my money. To set- 
tle an income upon her for her own separate use 
would be in a manner to instill extravagance.” 

“True, Sir Aubrey,” said Mr. Bain, with ap- 
proval; “‘ but in that case I don’t see that you 
want a settlement at all.” 

**You forget the disparity of years between 
Miss Carew and myself. I am bound to pro- 
vide for her after my death.” 

** You could do that by will.” 

**Certainly. But I prefer to make her future 
secure by an immediate settlement. I gratify 
myself by leaving her dependent upon my liber- 
ality so long as I live, but I wish to show myself 
capable of generosity—” 

** After death,” said Mr. Bain, finishing the 
sentence, 

** My wife will look to me for all she needs, 
but I shall amply provide for the independence 
of my widow,” returned the baronet. 

‘*T understand. Then we have only to settle 
what portion of your estate you will charge with 
this provision. You would be able to leave Lady 
Perriam—how much ?” 

**T have been thinking that two thousand a 
year—” said Sir Aubrey, meditatively. 

‘** A poor provision for a lady accustomed to 
the occupation of Perriam.” 

**T do not spend more than four thousand at 
Perriam.” 

‘* Perhaps not—but after your marriage things 
will be different. Where you now spend four 
thousand, I dare say you'll spend ten.” 

Sir Aubrey shook his head. 

**T beg your pardon,” he said; “ there will 
be no difference. A man doesn't change his 
habits after fifty. Were I to marry a fashionable 
young woman, accustomed to the dissipations 
of the London season, I might be expected to 
alter my mode of living, to launch out in some 
absurd manner, refurnish Perriam with your 
tawdry modern rubbish, set up a house in town, 
and soon. But I marry a young lady who has 
no pretensions, who is simply the loveliest girl I 
ever saw—a violet which hides itself in the shel- 
ter of its leaves, as somebody once remarked of 
some one else. What Perriam has been in the 
past, Perriam will continue to be in the future, 
until it passes to its next possessor.” 

** Your son, perhaps,” suggested Mr. Bain, 
who had been thinking profoundly while Sir Au- 
brey expounded his views. That strong Saxon 
face looked almost handsome when the man 
thought. There was such strength of purpose 
init. ‘The clear gray eyes clouded, as the man’s 
gaze—no longer penetrating the surface of actual 
things—surveyed those impalpable shadows which 
make the vision of things to be. 

**Myson. If God blesses me with children !” 
replied Sir Aubrey, reverently. 

**T don’t think two thousand is enough for a 
man in your position to leave his widow,” said 
Mr. Bain, presently. 

He was to some extent a privileged person, 
and could speak as plainly as he chose to Sir 
Aubrey. He had frequent occasion to demon- 
strate that he knew the baronet’s interests a great 
deal better than the baronet himself understood 
them, and had thus acquired a certain empire 
over the weaker brain of his employer. 

**'Two thousand a year is a large income for 
Mr. Carew’s daughter, ’’ said Sir Aubrey, thought 
fully. 

‘** But a paltry pittance for Sir Aubrey Per- 
riam’s widow,” returned the other. ‘* Why 
should you stint this lady? You love her; and 
if she brings you no children, all you do not 
leave to her will go to your distant relative—a 
man for whom you don’t care two straws.” 

** Not one,” said Sir Aubrey. 

“The bulk of the estate is entailed, and must 
go to Mr. Perriam—after your brother's death, 
that is to say, and his life is not so good as your 
own. But there's a large remainden that is not 
in the entail—all the land bought by Sir Andrew, 
and the Warren estate, which you inherited from 
your mother. Why not act handsomely toward 
this lady in the matter of a future provision ? 
Why not leave her five thousand a year, charge- 
able on the Warren estate and the Coppice 
Farm ?” 

Sir Aubrey opened his eyes in a blank stare. 
He had expected all kinds of opposition from 
Shadrach Bain, and most of all had he expected 
to be opposed in the matter of the settlement, 
and here was Shadrach Bain pleading the cause 
of the future Lady Perriam, a person he had 
never seen, if his own statement were to be 
trusted. 

‘**Five thousand a year for a 
daughter,” said the baronet, feeb] . 

** Five thousand a year for I dy Perriam,” 
replied the steward. ‘“‘Ifshe is orthy of your 
confidence and your affection, s'. is worthy of 
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your liberality. Mest men in my position would 
look at this question from the solicitor’s point of 
view, and counsel meanness. I recommend lib. 
erality. If you have no children, strangers, or 
those who are no nearer to you than strangers, 
will come after you. Why should you pinch the 
wife of your choice to fatten strangers? You 
can not be too generous to Lady Perriam—after 
your death.” : 

“True,” murmured Sir Aubrey, impressed by 
this mode of argument, ‘‘I shall be none the 
poorer. It will make no difference to me in my 
grave whether she have two thousand or five 
thousand, But, if the dead are capable of think- 
ing about the world they leave behind them, it 
would vex me to think that Perriam had every 
thing.” . 

** Of course it would. Shall I draw up a draft 
of the deed of Settlement, and bring it to Per- 
riam Place this evening ?” 

** Yes, bring it this evening. Mr. Carew and 
his daughter are to dine with me, by-the-way. 
Don’t say any thing about it before them. I 
might change my mind as to the amount. Aft- 
er all, it would be always in my power to pro- 
vide for my widow by will. The settlement is 
only a matter of form to satisfy the father, who, 
no doubt, wants to see his daughter's future se- 
cured.” 

** If you doubt the lady, make no settlement,” 
said Mr. Bain, decisively. ‘‘If you believe in 
her, make her a handsome one.” 

** Believe in her!” cried the baronet, flashing 
out indignantly. ‘* Do you suppose that I should 
marry her if I did not believe her to be all that 
is good and pure and high-minded ?” 

** You have known her so short a time.” 

** Sir, there are intuitions,” exclaimed Sir Au- 
brey, solemnly. 

** Then settle the five thousand, and back your 
opinion, as the racing men say.” : 

**So be it. Draw up the draft, and let me 
have it for consideration. There will be plenty 
of time for execution between this and the mar- 
riage. Oh, by-the-bye, there’s one document you 
can make as plain and brief as you please—an 
agreement promising to pay Mr. James Carew a 
hundred a year, in quarterly installments, during 
the remainder of his life. I can’t have my fa- 
ther-in-law a parish school-master. I give him 
a maintenance which will support him in com- 
fort and decency for the rest of his days. Per- 
haps you'll ask me to make it five hundred,” add- 
ed the baronet, with some asperity. 

**No, Sir Aubrey. A hundred a year for the 
father I consider ample. I hope I have not of- 
fended by my regard for the interests of the fu- 
ture Lady Perriam.” 

‘No, Bain. You're a good fellow, I know, 
and devoted to your employer, as your father 
was before you. I like you for taking Miss Ca- 
rew’s part. I’m obliged to you. I thought you 
would have echoed that parrot cry about dispar- 
ity of years, unsuitability of tempers, and so on. 
I like you for taking my future wife’s part 
against me. Why should the heir at law get 
more than he is styictly entitled to? He'll get 
the benefit of all my father’s improvements on 
the estate proper. Gad! he shall have not an 
acre of the land we've added. I'll settle five 
thousand on Sylvia, and I dare say I shall leave 
her a good deal more if she makes me as good a 
wife as I believe she will. Good-day, Bain. You 
may as well come to dinner, by-the-way—come 
at six, and we shall have an hour for going 
through the settlement before the Carews arrive.” 

Mr. Bain professed himself happy to obey any 
commands of Sir Aubrey’s. He generally dined 
at Perriam once or twice a year, when there was 
some odd bit of land in the market, or some im- 
portant lease to be renewed. The invitation was 
understood to be a condescension on Sir Au- 
brey’s part, despite Mr. Bain’s professional status 
and legal right to the title of gentleman. Mrs. 
Bain had never been invited with her husband, 
and in Mrs. Bain’s particular circle the baronet 
was set down as a proud man. 

**He wouldn’t have the income he has if it 
wasn't for Bain,” the lady would observe to her 
gossips; ‘‘but he hasn’t a spark of gratitude in 
his nature. He'll take off his hat to me in my 
own hall as stiff as a Sir Chesterfield Walpole, 
but never so much as open his lips to wish me 
good-morning.” 

Mr. Bain accompanied his employer into the 
street, and stood on the pavement while Sir Au- 
brey mounted Splinter, whose sleek neck Mr. 
Bain patted approvingly. 

**T wish I could get such a horse as that, Sir 
Aubrey; I’m generally pretty fortunate in horse- 
flesh, but I never met with any thing to match 
him.” 

Sir Aubrey smiled, and bent over Splinter af- 
fectionately. 

** Six o'clock, Bain, ” he said. 

** Six o’clock, Sir Aubrey ;” and Sir Aubrey 
shook his rein, and rode gayly down the high 
street, pleased with the easy manner in which 
Shadrach Bain had taken the announcement of 
his marriage. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE STEWARD IN THE BOSOM OF HIS FAMILY. 


Mr. Barn went back to his office, seated him 
self at his desk, and gave himself up to deepest 
thought. It was not often that Mr. Bain thought. 
His active, prosperous life was too busy to allow 
much margin for meditation. No twilight hour 
did Mr. Bain waste on those waking dreams in 
which some men let their fancies wander, pleased 
with shadows; nor did sad retrospective mus- 
ings, tender memories of days that were gone, 
ever beguile Mr. Bain into forgetfulness of the 
present. He was a man who lived essentially in 
the life of to-day. The business in hand, how- 


ever petty, was the supreme business of his ex- 
istence. He brought all his forces into life’s daily 
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battle; and it was perhaps on this account that 
no one ever took him at a disadvantage. 

But when Shadrach Bain did think, he thought 
with all his might. See him now, elbows plant- 
ed on his desk, chin set firmly on his clasped 
hands, and you see a man with whom thought 
js the impalpable scaffolding of a substantial ed- 
j The man does not think only, he builds. 
The constructive faculty—strongest organ in that 
strong brain—is hard at work. The closely knit 
brows denote that the architectural design in 
hand just now is complicated—there are difficul- 
ties even. For some time the thing seems im- 
possible; then the keen eyes take a more resolute 
look, the firm lips tighten, and now relax into a 
slow smile. The difficulties are conquered, the 
airy scaffolding stands firm; he sees it perfect 
in ‘every angle ; and the smile becomes almost 
triumphant. The plan of his future edifice is 
complete. 

** Take thy bill and sit down quickly and wnite 
fifty,” repeated Mr. Bain, in a musing tone. ‘‘I 
think I have made friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness this morning.” 

It was some time before Sir Aubrey’s land 
steward settled to his daily work in his usual 
brisk manner. He opened a handsome japanned 
case, on which were painted the magical words, 
‘* Perriam Estate,” and looked over a number of 
title-deeds. Some he threw on his left hand and 
others on his right, until the parchments made 
two separate heaps. 

On one of these he laid his hand firmly. 

** All these my father and I added to the es- 
tate,”’ he said to himself. And it seemed to him 
that Sir Andrew and his son Sir Aubrey were as 
ciphers when weighed in the balance with his fa- 
ther and himself. 

‘* Why not five thousand a year?” he mused. 
‘“Why not seven? But no doubt Sir Aubrey 
will leave her all he has to leave if she behaves 
well tohim. What could a weak little thing like 
her do to offend him—a parish school-master's 
daughter? I saw her once standing at the gate 
of the school-house garden—a slim, fair-haired 
girl, with brown eyes. Pretty enough, I dare 
say. But I was driving too fast to take much no- 
tice. A girl that could be moulded to any thing, 
no doubt. There'll be a fine estate by the time 
she’s a widow—a fine independent estate. And 
if the heir at law should turn me out of the old 
property, I shall still have my grip upon Perriam.” 

Rarely had Shadrach Bain spent so much time 
meditation—upon thought which soared 
out of the narrow circle of the present into the 
wide cloud-land of the future—as he spent this 
morning. He had no actual work, no file of 
sharp, short, decisive letters ready for the copy- 
ing-machine, to show for his departed morning 
when the brazen tongue of the family bell gave 

yte of the one-o’clock dinner. 


ince. 





upon 


I He started up 
from his chair with a surprised look, and made 
haste to wash his hands at the well-appointed 
lavatory in a little room beyond the clerk's office. 

It was an established rule in Monkhampton— 
strict as Jewish law—that the middle classes, 
the simply respectable people, who prided them- 
selves on their simplicity and respectability, should 
dine at one o'clock. However laggard appetite 
might be, the family board was spread with plain, 
substantial fare at that particular hour. Fami- 
lies who hungered after fashion, or even what 
was called gentility, might dine later if they 
pleased—-might have an untidy scrambling meal 
in the middle of the day called luncheon, and an 
early supper at seven disguised under the name 
of dinner, and call that fashion. By so doing 
they cut themselves off from those prouder burgh- 
ers who clung tenaciously to the manners and 
customs of their forefathers. Mr. Bain was of 
the old school, and though there had been vague 
half-expressed aspirations on the part of his 
daughters for late dinners and equestrian exer- 
cise, those yearnings had been stifled in the birth. 
Neither Matilda Jane nor Clara Louisa had dared 
to give them utterance in their father’s hearing. 

The dining-room—that apartment whose 
crimson moreen curtains were visible from the 
street—was a comfortable square room, with 
paneled walls painted and grained in the sem- 
blance of dark oak, and graced with family por- 
traiture, in which the high waists and floral 
head-gear, the buff waistcoats, ponderous watch- 
chains, and formidable shirt frills of the George 
and William period were preserved for the grat 
ification of posterity. ‘The furniture was of the 
same era, and was as solid as it was ugly. The 
silver of the neatly laid dinner-table was of the 
Puritanic fiddle pattern; the delf dinner-service 
was of honest willow, but a superior willow, re- 
lieved about the rims and handles of vegetable 
dishes and soup tureens with a little gilding 
The damask napery was of spotless purity. Ev- 
ery thing indicated that honest middle-class pros- 
perity which follows not the changes of fashion 

housekeeping which goes on to-day exactly as 
It was begun twenty years ago. 

Had Mr. Bain been of an epicurean temper he 
might have made some murmur against the 
placid monotony of his daily fare—the endless 
procession of legs of mutton and wing ribs of 
beef, varied occasionally by a roast of pork, a 
Sabbath fillet of veal, a Michaelmas goose, a 
Saturday beefsteak pie. But if not altogether 
an intellectual man, Mr. Bain was certainly not 
a slave to his senses, and, provided he ate when 
he was hungry, cared but little with what viands 
he was fed. The joint was well cooked and 
cleanly served, the potatoes were well boiled, and 
the cook had her gamut of substantial old En- 
glish puddings with which to embellish the meal. 
Pudding every other day was the rule of the Bain 
household. They could quite as well have af- 
forded themselves pudding every day, but Mrs. 
Sain, who looked at life from a pious stand- 
point, considered daily pudding a pampering of 
the flesh. There was always a blank look upon 
the faces of the younger members on off days, 
and Mrs. Bain felt that those lenten deprivations 
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all the year round were a blessing to her off 
spring. A provident wife and a thoughtful 
mother of the old Puritan type, this Mrs. Bain, 
and her husband felt that in Louisa Dawker he 
had secured a treasure, even putting her six 
thousand pounds out of the question Unhap- 
pily, for the last three years Mrs. Bain had been 
more or less of an invalid obliged to wear a res- 
pirator all the winter, unable to go out-of-doors 
after sunset even in summer, keeping her bed at 
times, and suffering much from complicated ail 
ments of lungs and throat, which, as the family 
doctor whispered, must some day prove fatal, but 
bearing up bravely through all, and keeping her 
husband's house vigilantly even when illness made 
her a prisoner in her bedroom, Summer was a 
kindly season for Mrs. Bain, and while the warm 
weather lasted she seemed tolerably brisk, and 
took her seat at the head of the table, and carved 
the joint for the seven healthy sons and daugh- 
ters, Mr. Bain not caring to be troubled by the 
wants of these young ravens. He liked to re 
view his morning's work and plan his afternoon's 
labors as he ate his dinner. 

Mrs. Bain was a small pale woman, with an 
honest, intelligent face, and dark eyes that had a 
pleasant softness in them. She had never been 
pretty, and failing health had now set the stamp 
of decay on her pallid countenance; but she look 
ed what she was—a good woman. Her children 
loved her, despite her somewhat Puritan rule, 
which exacted a good deal of self-denial from 
these young people; and her husband respected 
her. 

To-day the head of the household ate with less 
than his usual healthy appetite. So languidly, 
indeed, did Mr. Bain ply his knife and fork as to 
draw upon himself the notice of his famiiy. 

**Aren’t you well, father?” asked Matilda 
Jane, the eldest daughter: *‘ you're hardly eating 
any thing.” 

**T hope the beef isn’t too much done for you, 
father,” said the house-mother, with affectionate 
solicitude. ‘‘I always tell Betsy to do it with 
the gravy in. And it’s a very fine wing rib to 
day. The joint weighed fifteen pounds eleven 
ounces. I saw it in the scale myself.” 

** The beef’s very good, mother, but I've not 
much of an appetite, and this is only to be my 
luncheon. I'm to dine with Sir Aubrey at sev 
en.” 

** Another lease, I suppose ?” 

** Something in that way,” replied Shadrach. 

**T heard Sir Aubrey’s horse stop before dur 
door while I was in the kitchen talking to cook,” 
said Mrs. Bain, *‘ and I thought it must be some 
thing particular to bring him here so early.” 

**It was some rather particular business,” 
plied the lawyer. 


re 
The family evinced no curiority. Leases and 
small purchases of land, alterations, improve 

ments, drainage, waste bits of ground reclaimed, 
were not subjects to engage the interest of the 
female mind. Mr. Bain’s sons were too young 
to sympathize with his industry Their minds 
were absorbed by foot-ball, cricket, and the fourth 
book of the 4neid. No one questioned him fur 

ther about Sir Aubrey’s visit 

**You were at Hedingham Fancy Fair, you 
two girls, weren't you?” asked Mr. Bain, pres 
ently. 

** Yes, father,” replied the elder. ‘* Mrs. 
Thomas Toynbee asked us to go with her daugh- 
ters. The Toynbees are Church of England peo- 
ple, you know, and Mr. ‘Thomas Toynbee is first 
cousin to Mr. ‘Toynbee of Hedingham, the rich 
manufacturer. Mother said we might go—she 
thought you wouldn't mind for once in a way, 
though they're not chapel people.” 

“I’ve no objection,” said Mr. Bain. ‘*‘ Did 
you Miss— Miss Carew, I think it is—the 
school-master’s daughter, while you were there ?’ 

** Yes, father. We went into the orchard to 
see the children at tea, and she was there.” 

** A very pretty girl, isn’t she?” inquired Mr 
Bain. 

His daughters looked at each other and de 
liberated 

**That’s a matter of taste, father,” said Clara 
Louisa. 

**She’s not my style of beauty,” said Matilda 
Jane. 

** But, I suppose, some people admire her,” 
added Clara Louisa; *‘ for it is the common talk 
that Mr. Standen, of Dean House, is in love with 
her, and is most likely to marry her, if his moth- 
er doesn’t interfere to prevent him.” 

**Do you know any thing about this Miss Ca- 
rew? You've heard people talk about her, it 
seems. Have you ever heard what kind of a girl 


see 


she is.” 

“* Lor, no, father; you don’t suppose I know any 
body who knows her—a parish school-master's 
daughter? The Misses Toynbee of Hedingham 
teach in the Sundav-school sometimes, and they 
told their cousins that they considered Sylvia Ca- 
rew excessively vain, and very much above her 
station in all her a girl who wanted 
setting down. ‘That's what the Misses Toynbee 
said.” 

‘*Humph,” said Mr. Bain, “‘ that’s what the 
Misses Toynbee said, is it?” And then within 
himself he reflected that perhaps it would be Sy! 
via's privilege to set down the Misses Toynbee, 
rather than to be set down by them. 

Not a hint of Sir Aubrey’s marriage did Sha- 
drach Bain give to his family circle. Sir Aubrey 
had announced that event to him in the strictest 
confidence, and the agent showed himself worthy 
of the trust. 

He was hardly up to his usual standard of 
mental activity all that afternoon. This bnsi- 
ness of Sir Aubrey’s marriage was too startling 
to be easily put out of his mind. He wrote let 
ters, looked over the rent book, saw two or three 
Monkhampton clients, and got through his work 
tolerably well, but his mind was only half in it. 
He was glad when it was time to order the dog 
cart for his drive to Perriam—glad to turn his 


notions: 
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back upon the common work of the 
go up to his own room to dress 
| He looked as good a gentleman as 


office, and 


the best in 
Monkhampton when he came down stairs at a 
quarter past five, clad in a suit of plainest black, 
with neat boots, slender gold 


watch-chain, fault- 
less shirt front of unadorned linen, 
brushed—a model country gentleman 
tired, his family looked up t 
tial admiration. 

** How well you would look in the pulpit, fa- 
ther, dressed like that!” said Matilda Jane. 

Mr. Bain smiled as he adjusted his neckcloth 
before the looking-glass over the dining-room 
chimney-piece, while his admiring family sat 
round the table taking their tea, 
| ** How much better I should look in the Hense 


of Commons! 


clean, well 
Thus at 
him with reveren- 


he said to himself, not ill pleased 
image in the glass; *‘and who 
knows what may happen if 1 keep my grip up« 
the Perriam property ?” 

** Do you think you shall be late, Shadrach ?” 
asked Mrs. Bain, meekly There was no such 
thing as a latch-key in the Bain household. The 
head of the family was all sobriety and steadi 


with his own 


on 


ness, Sut he was the undi 


puted master of his 
ot 
his own, to stay out late, nob dy would question 
his right 

** No, my dear; Sir Aubrey never sits up late, 
as you know 


} ways, and if he chose, for some wise purpose 


**T thought there might be a party, Shadrach.’ 
** Party ?” cried Mr. Bait ‘as if Sir Aubrey 
ever asked me to his parties, or ever gave any, 


for the matter of that What could put such a 
notion into your head, Louisa ?’ 

‘I don't know,” answered Mrs. Bain 
dressed more particularly than usual 
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through the door pointed it to hit nto the vard, where 
he beheld a carpenter briskly planing a joint, t the 
air of Maggie Lauder, and the worthy dominie etar 
} ing by Unwi ing to intrude on their conve f n, 
| Snooks stepped, unseen, behind a water cask, and 
heard: “®@auners! No answer from the carpenter 
“Sauners! I say. Can ye no hear me ‘You 
minister, | hear ye. What's your wull? “Can ye ne 
whistle some mair soiemn and godly tune while ye'r 
at your work ° * A-wee miniater, if it be oO x 4 
e’en do it.’ Upon wl h} unged the airt he 
Dead March in Saul, greatly to at 
was now painful planing TI or 
some minutes in silence, and I 
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was our agreeing, maister ‘ le, 
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lived to euch extreme old age. To which 


1 the clergyman replied, “ Perhaps they took 
-> 


De Quincey somewhere tells an anecdote of a man 




















who, on threatened with assault by eighteen 
tailors it, “ Come on, both of you!” 
A 3 

Not 8o bad of the Japanese student, who wrote home 
to his ma that in Bo they had been trying for 
years to raise the grade of the Common by carting on 

and had spent very muc! sh that way, forgetful 
that the coming epring w i ry year reduce the 
masses piled up there to their former level. 
—— 
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The sinking of a Mississippi steamboat is thus graph 
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“She sot and hove, and hove and sot, 
And high her rudder flung, 
And every time she hove and sot, 
A wueeser leak she sprung 
> 
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THE ASHANTEE WAR—READING THE QUEEN’S LETTER AT THE PALAVER OF KINGS AT ACCRA. 
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1. King’s Umbrellas.—2. Umbrella Tent of Special Commissioner and Staff.—3. King’s Drums with Skulls fastened on each.—4. Retinne of Armed Men.—5S. Table in front of Special Commissioner on which S 

Queen’s Letter is laid.—6, Guard of two hundred Houssas behind Special Commiasioner.—7. Fort James.—8. Light-house. - 

- 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MEETING. be 

THE ASHANTEE WAR here various kings and chiefs were for some time | proposing an exchange of prisoners, and declaring | the persons of heralds are not regarded as sacré : 

4 44h . _— . issembled palavering with him. One of the most that he had no quarrel with Akim, only with the | in West Africa), he sent one back to Coomassie . 

Tue illustrations on this page were taken at | important of these monarchs was Arta, King of **people of the sea.” Arra, however, replied | and took the fourth with him to Accra, wher , 

Accra, seventy miles from Cape Coast Castle Akim, who can put 20,000 men into the field. | that if the King of Ashantee had no quarrel with | he arrived with a gun-flint in his mouth as a to : 

Here Captain Giover’s expedition, commonly | A fortnight before the King of Ashantee had | him, he had a quarrel with the King of Ashan- | ken of war. 

called ‘‘ the filibusters,” was lately located, and | sent to him, by four heralds, a message of love, | tee. He killed two of the four messengers (for The first sketch represents the reading of th 
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CENTAUR LINIMENT 


Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 


aches, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked - breasts, 


burns, scalda, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 


and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 


and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 


There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—{Com.] 


Lace Courrarns at a reduction of 25 per cent. 
G. L. Kerry & Company, 724 Broadway, New 
York.—{ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIGHT’S DISEASE of the Kidneys.— 
The symptoms progress slowly—a little pain in 

the back, a puffiness (dropsy) of the feet at night, and 
of the eyelida in the morning. No time shoul be lost 
in allaying the inflammation. ** Constitution Water” 
will do it. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all Druggista. 


THE best “ Ecastro Trvss” in the world is now sold 


by POMEROY & CO., 144 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. ¢# Write to them for full particulars. 


Qs RGICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
veins, and Supporting Belts, of best qnality, 
at POMEROYW?S, 744 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY CAPT. 
Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


In this way it takes 30 see 
onds to secure the sole to 
upper of a Boot or Shoe in a 
manner equal to hand-sewed, 
thus reducing the cost 


Parents should remember 
that Silver Tips not only 
prevent the Shoe wearing 
out at the toe, but the 
stockings also. 


IF YOU WANT A SUPERIOR GOLD WATCH, 
Buy a Ladd Patent Stiffened 


GOLD WATCH CASE, 


, Fitted with a fine movement to suit, and you are all 

rht. You will thus save a handsome sum of money, 

al ad your movement will have a Case of unexcelled 

elegance and durability. 7 For sale by dealers in 

watches generally. Send for full descriptive circulars 
to the Manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


1l Maiden Lane, New Vork, 
THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 














For either Ladies or Genta. Can be adjusted instant- 
ly. Requires no heel plates, straps,or key. Made of the 
best welded steel, and every pair warranted. Samples 
sent C.O.D. Price, No.1, blued tops, $6 00; No. 2, full 
polished, $7 00; or nickei-plated, $9 00. We make the fol- 
lowing lengtha, which must correspond with length of 
shoe worn: 8—84—9—9 yg —10— 104g —11—11}4 inches 

Address PECK & SNYDER, 

Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y 
t sy N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
~ all styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, & 





New Style GLASS | 
F CUTTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thin ever 
oftered for the perpose. Any child can use it. Every 
bousekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat hox, pre paid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston, _ 


MAGIC LANTERNS | 


M'ALLISTER’S PATENT — 

The most powerful M Lantere 
ever made; with a brillian’ Ol Lamp; 
fer Home, Sunday Schooland Lectures. 
Stereopticons, &c. Slides at reduced 
prices. A profit business fora man 
withsmall capital, Bend stamp for Cat- 
alogue. W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER 

1314 Chestnut St., Philadelpbia. 


$1 50.—THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. oo _ ly 
lilustrated. SEND STAMP FOR \ SAMPLE X UM- 
BER. Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L. 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 














F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassau, cor, John, & 4&4 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York, 


1 os 

The Standard Microscope, Ts, 7s 

ever offered to the public. Magnifies 10,000 areas. Price 

$5 00. “ar Stands ard Opera Glass at $7 50. Our Standard 

Field Glase at $15 00, Our Standard Set of Drawing In- 
struments, comprising 11 pieces, at $5 50. B. KAHN, 

Manufacturing Optician, 703 Broadway, New York. 


How to oo a thick and 
heavy Seard on the 
7 emovthest face in six 


weeks. new discovery ara sent 
free, ‘Address, vas An + t acy, Carthage, Mo, 
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CHENEY BROTHERS’ 


AMERICAN 


ILKS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


GROS GRAINS. 

We would invite attention to our 
large assortment of these fabrics, com- 
prising all new and desirable colorings, 
selected specially for our retail trade, 

The Silks of this manufacture are 
made in the most approved manner, 
and will not crack or change color in 
wearing, and we recommend them 
highly for cheapness, beauty, and du- 
rability. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St., and 
Grand and Chrystie Streets, 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


TTON? WORKER 


Pat. June 27, TTTH Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1571. 

Is one af the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than tne most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad. 
dress WEBSTER M’'E"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ot. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


Every Household 
wante one. Once 
~." filling bakes 300 


cakes. Always 
Made of metal. Will last a life-time. 
Nosmoke. No superfluous grease. Small, light, neat, 
clean. Has scraper attached for cleaning the griddle. 
Agents Wanted every where, Les! selling 
article ever offered Sample mailed free for 50 cents. 
¢@~ Send for Agents’ Circular to W. H. BIX- 
LER & CO., Manufacturers, Easton, Pa, 


























ready for use. 














‘THE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, Louise C, Moulton, 
Louisa MM. Alcott, ‘**Sophia May,” 
Rebecca H,. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc, W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
8S. 8. Robbins, Mm. A. Denison. 

Ita reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editerials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical Sketches,Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 


i Subscription Price, $1 50, Specimen 
Copies sent free. Address, 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


TOOL CHESTS 


WiTkH AS Bi TOOLS ONLY 


FOR C ADDRESS ° 


UTPRATT & C 
ULTON ST:.NY. ~a 


THE METHODIST. 
A First-Class Weekly at $3 00 per Year. 
We Club with Harrer’s Weexty for $5 50; Bazar, 


$5 50: Monrury, $5 50. Address orders ony to 
THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., N.Y. 


J APANESE PAPER-WARE.— Economy demands its 
e 





use. Pails, Slop-Jars, Foot-Baths, Bowls, Basins, 
Trays, &c., durable and chea > 


Trade Ne wow 
JENNINGS BROS., 352 Pear 


Street, ity. 


| SHORT HAND, 2 ects" gor, inate 
J. 


circular. A. GRAY, PrO. Box 4847, New York. 
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THE NEW |[202=:::= 

AMERICAN): : 
SEWING. |: 
MACHINE. 

27 Self: Threading. 

2” Light- Running}, ser st, 


Or, New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 
Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, IIL, 76 State 
Street; St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Stre et. 


“Star” Printing-Press. 


HAND & SELF-INKING. 
The Best in the Market. 











greater ease and perfec 


tion. 
Good Agents 
Wanted. 
For Circulars, address 
Principal Office: 
1318 CHEST- 

















Invented & Manufactured by 


J. M. JONES, 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
W. Y. Edwards, 16 Col- 
. _ lege Place, New York. 

, R.S. Menamin,517 Minor 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. H. Osgood & Co., No. 
15 Spring Lane, Boston. 
8.P. Rounds, Chicago, Il. 
St. Louis Type Foundry. 


DITSON & CO.’S CELEBRATED 
Home Musical Library. 


Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 

Vocal,—Gems of German Song! Gems of Scottish 
Song! Gems of Sacred Song! Wreath of Gems! Oper- 
atic Pearls! Silver Chord! Shower of Pearls! Duets 
Musical Treasure! Vocal and Instrumental. 

Instrumental,—For Pianoforte or Reed Organ. 
Gems of Strauss! Organ at Home! Pianist’s Album! 
Pianoforte Gems! Home Circle! Vols. Ll. and II. 

Price of each Book, in Cloth, 83 003 in Boards, 
$2 50; Fine Gilt, $4 00. {4G Buy these Books 
for Pr rese nts! In each Book you get "$25 worth of 





Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


music. §@~ Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H. Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


(a Puease Mention Harper's. 





A . ow and useful HOL IDAY GIFT, being a combina- 


tion of Blotting Case, with complete list of words which 

writers are liable to spellincorrectly. For sale by Sta- 

tioners, and at 1033 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 
rt? Send for Dese riptive Price-List. 


FOR MARKING LINEN WITH INDELIBLE INK. 


* 3 The only neat 
~" and reliable man- 
«4 Goodwiy, neris with one of 
>, mame =~ — ) yur superior,and 
ER SE eee 7 warranted silver, 
94° ""SSe" name- plates. Va- 
rious styles made to order with ink, brush, box, &c., 

complete. Sent, postpaid, for 50c. ¢ ‘ircular of designs 
and price-list sent freee THEODORE RUE, Quaker 
City Stencil Works, 234 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


IMITATION SILVER WATE HES, 
American style, 8 0z., 
oz., $15: 5 oz., $13; 
Vest Chains, $2, $3, 44, and $5, to 
match. Sent, C.O.D.. by express. 
Send stamp for illustrated circu- 
ae” jar. [ee No Acents. Collins 
SoS Wetal Watch Factory, 
335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696, 


TOY TARGET, 


Patented November 24th, 1868. This novel Toy is 
very interesting to young and old. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 10 centa. Discount to the trade. 

G. FRANK & W. H. ORDWAY, 
75 Essex Street, Boston, Maas. 


BSN ves” 


The old, original, and popular ** Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ 12th volume begins Jan., 1874. Better 
than ever. A splendid illustrated (Ledger size) paper. 
Charming Tales, Stories, Poems, Wit, Humor, and as- 
tounding exposures of the Tricks and Traps of Swin- 
diers. TWO elegant PRANG Chromos (worth $3 00) 
and Banner till 1875, ALL for ONLY $1 00. Satisfac- 
tion quaranteed Agents wanted. Outfit furnished 
Specimens, 6 cents. Subscribe NOW, and secure the 
charming Chromos. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


NOVELTY 

vrs T ’ scrict 

PRIN TING-PRESSES, 
The Best yet Invented. 

FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 

NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 

eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 
Send for Lustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 

es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 


349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 
THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 
THES? 


= BEST TUNE BOOK ro 
Church Choirs of all Denominations. 
Price, $1.50. 
BBA Per docen Copies, $18 56. 


One Sample Copy, by Mail, 61.26, 
LEE & WALKER, 922 Onestout Street, Philadsiphis. 


NV OTT’S HEADACHE CURE cures the 
4 worst cases of Sick or Nervous Headache, and is 
not intended to cure any thing else. Relief is almost 
Instantaneous, and a CURE is CERTAIN. By mail, 
$1. Address Da. MOTT, Box 3367, New York City. 
Lady Agents wanted in every town in the United States, 
pars. Stereotyping, Electrotyping, and 

Book-Binder’s Brushes; also, Brushes of every 
description, at 385 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 

JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacturer and Importer. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. Address, 
with stamp, Box 3696, New York. 














“The Giant of the Monthlies,” 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 


CIRCULATION OVER 135,000 


> 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1874, 


ConTENTs : 
RAMBLES IN MARTINIQUE. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations. 
THE GIFT OF THE GOLD CUP. 
DIES NATALIS CHRISTL By R. H. Stoppazp. 
With Two Illustrations. 

SOUTH -COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 

(Doxset IIL.) By M. D. Conway. 
With Nine Illustrations. 

VAGRANT PANSIES. (With Illustration.) 

| MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Gints 
By the Author of “ Joun Havivax, GentTLemMan,” 

With Three Illustrations, 
THE ALPINE MAIDEN 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE RED SHIELD 
Hewnut Browne. 
With Fourteen Illustrations. 
| IMPROVISATIONS IX. 
WASHINGTON NEWS 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 

THE LIVING LINK. By the Auth or ¢ f ‘Tue Dover 
Crus," “Tue American Baron,” rere 
Cuarrer XII. A Solemn Appeal.—XIII. A Wor 
derful Actor.—XIV. Two Callers.—XV. AI 
among the Jailers.—XVL. 

With Three Illustrations. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

THE SLEEP-WALKER. 

THE NEW SOUTH.—I. Its Acricutrurat Aspects. 
By Epwtn pg Leon. 

A LITTLE SENSATION 
M‘Cartuy. 

ASHANTEE AND THE ASHANTEES. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR 8S DRAWER. 





By Junivs 


By Bayrarp TayY.on, 


Another Visit. 


DRAMA. By Jvsrtin 





The January Number of Harper's Macazrnr co 
not easily be surpassed in the variety of its 1 
matter or wealth of pictorial illustrations. 





1 
eading- 
Half of its 

contents are illustrated, there being Sixty-nine Engrav- 

ings. Its illustrated articles treat of the Island of Mar- 

tinique—the birth-place of the Empress Josephine and 
| of Sultana Validi; of the remarkable financial career 
| ofthe Rothsc hilds; and of Washington News-gatherers 
(from the pen of a veteran correspondent). Besides 
these, there is another installment of M. D. Conway's 
“ South-Coast Saunterings in England,” with nine En- 
gravinge, and two I)lustrated 
Christi,” a Christmas Ode, by R. H. Sroppanp, and 
“Vagrant Pansies,” embodying a quaint and beautiful 
conceit, by Netty M. Horouison. 

One of the most attractive features of this Number 
is the first installment of ** My Mother and I: A Lo 
Story for Girls,” by Miss Mc.oox, beautifully illustra- 
ted. Professor Dz Mitue's serial story, “The Living 
Link,” is continued; and there are also two excellent 
short stories—“ A Little Sensation Drama,” by Justin 
M‘Cartny, and “The Sleep-Walker,” a tale of rare 
humor and thrilling interest, by S. B. Kracu. 

Atrrep H. Lovurs recalls a legend in Goethe's Faust 
in a beautiful poem, entitled “The Gift of the Gold 
Cup.” 

Anna C. Braoxetr is the author of a fresh and 
healthfui poem, “‘ The Alpine Maiden ;" and Bayarp 
| Taytor contributes another of his “ Improvisations.’ 

The most important of the miscellaneous articles in 
this number is ‘‘ The New South,” by Epwiy pr Leon 

This is the first of a series of papers on the subject— 

the result of recent and thorough investigation into 


Poems—“' Dies Natalis 


| the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial progress 

| of the South since the War. 

| Grorce M. Tow re contributes a very entertaining 

} and timely paper on “ Ashantee and the Ashantees.” 

The “‘ Easy Chair” discusses the Opera, Secret Soci- 
cties, and apropos of the recent death of Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark, the prog h has been made in mag- 
azine literature since the days of the old Knickerbocker. 

| The other editorial 


ress wh 


departments are 
entertaining as usual. 


instructive and 


oo — 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subserit n the 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publ 

Haurver's Macgazine, Harrver’s Weexry 
Bazan, for one vear, $10 0 — 
postage 


United States, 
ishers. 

and Hanerr’s 
two for $7 
payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexry, or 








Bazar will be supplied qratis for ever Club of Fivn 
Suuscaiperns at $4 00 cach one ve ttance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra ’ 

The Postage on the Mag azine, wit the If ed States, ents a 
year; on the Weekly an ne Base fice 
Magesl se, or 20 cents for the We r Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage 

bacriy # may commence a e. When no date fs ap 
fed, t is understood that t . tion for the Magazine begins 

the ent V e; for the W Bazar, wit e Number 
| next alter the date Tt the orde 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broriers is prefer- 





able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or D-aft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 
Texas ros Apvertistne tv Hanren'’s WerKLY anr 
Harper's Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 

Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 

sw~ Send stamp for Catalogue to W. Y 
EDW ARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. ¥ 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
Beardie se yee 


in 21 days. ‘ yin 
Address, LEE & CO., 526 Sixth pro ue, New 


’ 


rk. ” Safe and sure, 
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Rogers’ Statuary") HQ) LT DAY GIFT SI! |, Hneun a srorauns 
{ 


A new design, price $ 10. | s 
** Bubbles,” - ; 
A life-size figure of a 
child biowing bubbles, *“** **#* . 


price $35. Inclose stamp | Tn addition to adhnhs eeaaane We have open: | re taxes & » 
| 





mens will send either of the 
| and price-list. Address | at a . *s aga a by mail, postage prepaid, w any part of 
‘ a , he nited States, on receipt of the price 
joun Rogers, | our large and ees ++ ed a DEPART: 
212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ~ * ° ° : ° ° : * Sw Hanren's Cararoove mailed free on receipt of 
-™ . | T ATT Ba Siz Cents in postage stamps 
The Rost Paper’ Ty It! || attractive stock ‘+ 10) ** MENT Exclu ~ 
* * . 
' re y ds * ** ive ‘ » | FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN, Memories 
The Selientific American is the —— and of Dry Goo S e ° hd 2 . ** -* * SIV¢ ly for the fh M any Men 4. ,* f Some ye n: being _ sonal 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- * ** tecollections o mperore, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new allied ses ’ | Presidents, St steamen, Authors, and Artists, at 
machinery. novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering for the HOLI- allied lies sale of roys, | Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and | * * 


By Mavunee.. B Fiztp. 12mo, Cloth $2 00 
* ’ , 

every new discovery in Chemistry. A year’s numbers DAY SE ASON nt ” an Faney Goods. ke, Il 
contain 832 pages, and several hundred engravings P P ais ‘ JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and eee lading Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten * * a OWT 
times the subscription price. Terma, $3 a year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. A new volume commences Jan. 7 ' ’ gt nm Olea aan toe bd ae Ld wy Pe 
> A rE Te oe Dealers. The Toys are of Earopean and Domestic Manufacture. The assort: | ie ee esd eS 

obtained on the best terms ’ 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Models of new inventions o. TATHT T syATTY — : r ’ ’ y 
PAT! aNT and aivice tree, All patents | Ment is Large and UNUSUALLY FINE, and has been placed with | c.eceues ov rte a aati baled 
are published in the Sorentirio Amerioan the week , ’ a4 , 
they issue. Send for pamphlet, 110 pages, containing ee eS nqdiy 8 4 


lawe and fall directions for obtaining Patents. us to be entirely disposed of before the close of the Holiday Season, | or coomerscring Modern tnndetity: “A Paper read 


before the General Conference of the Evange 
Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, a Sm Alliance, New York, O 6, 187 By Taropvor 
MUNN & CO,, 37 Park Row, New York. Cuntetiien, Ph.D., DD. Professor of Th and 





J 


F. W. Rommeon, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“Carry'’s Confession “No Man's Friend,’ P 


Broadway and 20th BSt., Humanity,” “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. vo, Paper 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS Grand St.. N. BU cents, 


: - , vI 
cor. oC Shr ystie, Y. . PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 


; —_ 7 Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wuasam 8. Put 
MEK, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 0 
HARPER’S BAZAR. o¢ 
These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fieure, and WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Hanren's Linna- 
are fitted with the greatest acewracy, &) as to be ad- ny Eprrion Now rea 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 


University Preacher ot Bean, Pruss P emer — 

Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Ste., W: ashington, D.C. ible Cloth _— ts Sonn, Prussia 2mo, Flex 
vedio — , : . 

Cut Paper Patterns HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 








tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure fing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for = WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
le taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body ont Gaal —ay eT 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Roce Rrver Paren Co,, Chicago. WIFE.—THE DE AD SKC RET.—BASLL. With 
1 the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder | ——-s - Illustrations $1 50 each Other 
blades, and two inches above the fuliest part of the . : 


volumes W re lA ed rtly 

chest; and for Children, straight around the body WOODWARD’S | AGENTS: ( 215 ~~ ae | Ladies, viTt ) 

under the arms. gentlemen, Boys, and Girls, to os 
id a n : NATIONAL cuuehnh tot Gon teaienness bd HERVEY Ss CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
The following Patterns are now ready: 








* V 4 ’ 4 ‘a8 € atl cer {Ch ar Khet he | e of P eachers und 
a ov ARCHITECT. | Cress, Nisiting, or Calling Cards ever produced in th ther Geectae, Bt Gannse Wensuse Uae 
a | 1000 W xe D 1. or any other country 400 per cent. cheaper thar ar M.A_A ry . ‘ o° 00 ’ 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER ee ORKING DRAWINGS. | be furnished by any other office. One Agent in Bosto 8 of t Case 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “ 11 Plans, Details, made $2) & in eighteen days: another, in New Haven, ciples of Vourtesy, evo, ‘ h, $8 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 4) Specifications, and Esti- | Conn.,made $49 in two days ; another, in Hudson, Mass., IX 
ING COAT for child from 6 mouths to 4 ) mates. Twetve Dot- | a town of 3000 inhabitants, made $135 in one month; | THE TWO WIDOWS. A el. By Annie Tuomaa, 
ve “ 97 Laks, postpaid. two Young Ladies employed in one factory in Law- Author of “D 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cio uk, Gored Robe, MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | Six Dortans, | Tenet, Mass., made over $50 each in ten days, besides “Plaved Out.”“A I ratters.” “The Dow. 
Yoke Slip, Night Petticoat “ 


5 and Shirt attending to their work Agents can be s 


} 
it, 1 t Agen f t ure of good er House," “* Maud Mol & vo, Paper, 60 cent 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER 42 STAIRBUILDER. f postpaid. pay the year round without going out of their towr , , 
GIRL'S WATER-FROOF CLOAK (for from 


| 27 Beautiful Samples, with complete structions. sent : 
5 to 15 years “ 44 MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } Six Do.tars, | to any atdsess upon seesipt of 15 ce > t PIKE'S SUB TROPICAL RAMBLES Sub-Tr 


} cents and three 8-cent : } : 
GENTLEMAN’S SHOR ’ DRESSING - GOWN CARPENTER and JOINER.S postpaid. stamps to pay postage, &c. ; or, 50 cents for samples Nie yr} Pice U8. dig eg lr 
AND SMOKING-CAP 66 . | 4 . 


and 50 Cards with your own name printed on them and - 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron 


FRAMING AND ROOFING. put up in a beautiful card case. 


rofusely I strated from the Author's own Sketch. 


























[ ‘Di s: contalr leo Maps and valuable Mete 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt cocen » _ BARTLETT & HOSFORD, ( . 
Q4F "7 ical Charta, Crown », Cloth, $3 50, 
Vol. V. | Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Boylston Hall, BOSTON, Mass. im i  o* 
DOUI = BRE — =. SACQt E, h P au ] | RIGBY’S | GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for MISS DOROTHY'SC HARG E. A Nov By Frank 
m Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- | — \ ’ ° Lee Benevior, Ant My Daughter Elinor 
_ det Skirt (fr git from to 1 years old)..." 2 | ESPLENDENT GAS- BURNE ° ogee | eae Van Roedlana oe 2 erat rat ia 
L AD} ~ LINGE RIE (Dress — Sac ue Corset . Patented June 17, 1873 | NSIC e ? é 272 Cloth, $1 6 
ver. Night Sa Yoke Nicht D sas. Yoke Gives increased light with 25 to 30 per cent. ' : a 
Cl aaolen, e oar Dr rte. wee aennsmoatt 6 less gas, as proved by actual test. Sample HARPER & BROTHERS, 
emise, and ere . hc p , el ' 4 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, malted tor te. Ageate Wentet, jaar 48 a , street. | Frankuin Square, N. Y. 
Ove skirt, and Walking Skirt - oo - ra eon 7 
3 159 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Wm. W. Fowler, Wall S vat é“c 
> “ 6 1) Street C »ndent of B« n 
ALBERT. VICTOR SAILOR ‘SUI ‘Ot | Comwancrat Bouter, and as operator of 20 YEARS EXPERI | TO BOOK BUYERS.” 
‘ + aia. ENCE. The best selling book published. Gives the Histories M ysteries 
from 4 to 12 years old) saan oboe. = Sp en i Oo i ay i t! and ways of the Street, and telle of ell the great Rises, Panica, Rir ne Collection of Interesti ne Valuable, Rare, and 
GE NTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke ‘ tI t tiful Weatt &c., including Buack Fripay 1869 and Serrem sun 1673 The ONLY Curious Books, on sale at Eng! Book-Stall Price 
t, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- PR Bee | ’s beautiful Weath- COMPLE! E WALL STREET Book ever written. Beaotifolly t!!us at J. KV ANS*S 318 sodeon Ave ad 
nA my aaah 5 « 97 | eT-Houses, which combines a correct trated. Every man avd woman wanting employment ebould send for why Y. CA TA roal E FREE « - “? 
HIM rT AND SUIT (for boy from 2tob years ola) “ gg | thermometer, with a perfect barom- our illustrated cireulass. DUSTIN,GILMAN & CO.,Hartford,Coma, | “°° —e =e CS appucation 
wey sh. weclige  sheesagy- hepa 2 ders yg *" | eter; is an elegant mantel ornament; - . 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- | tells vo ~ oa, Sie ale} Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
maakt and Fal Trained Serer sss. ap | tle you when wil storm: Tog FROM $10 to $35 PER DAY. | aS Bh eutprintins Corin fe. "One wl to or 
0 LE - cCASTED CKET, 0 4 ° - " ‘ co Lk. tole farnily Movable Type Profilable, 
re + > “ } dren, and will be sent to your addre - rr. ( ws NEW »T. r rent ted Ee ' r I 
ms UIs GUINZ, I ee CADE SKIRT 43 | repaid, upon receipt of $2 00, by a, ~—s poe! — ag og heen ; * wy! and ine yuctios Sor the young 
° . h, aa rt ae | L - Sine > Skirt = ageee> “ 46 pd. order or registered letter, by as Canada to canvass for the new book by Dr. A. W with i . 4 Puen y dig +E 1 
fron er-s r ] ween “ adhe esate ) = n . : . { an ee se, delivers 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- How dg 5 me. my = & Manu +g he pty +), poate Poycisten, Fos ymail dnywhere. 3 Alphabets extra Wve. 
ING SUIT “ 46 | _= AS Sieg SEU ° — —A rier, Bee-Keeper, anc econd Receipt-Boo Just Agent nt G lding & 14 Ai/by ot. Boot 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Ne ked Basque | Wholesale Orders promptly filled. published, and sold by subscription This is the best Agents wanted. Gelding & Co. 14 Kilby st. Boston 
th Grecian ined neametpnsdeiet and ~_ selling book ever offered to agenta. t contains 644 Ee — yj rrr! SUCCESS! One agent 
Round Skirt ). = eA Rs . “ 50 = IS UNDOU BTEDLY THE closely-printed octavo pages, is elegantly bound ir ) made 112 it days, and another $458 in 
Vol @ ip» SY BECT FLOUR KNOWN. cloth, and the price is only Two Dollars. Sample \ g te OC E AN'S S T ORY. 
; I. ' — a | . i opies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. For cir- - 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 1 | \f20 Os ay culase giving terme, &c., eddrens the Cuaen Pose | “4%% wWond trati 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt ox 3 Manufactured by the New Process. ina Company, No. 42 Jefferson Street, Toledo, Ohio Pr . Cb ‘ : ore 
und Walking Skirt : “4 | juts z Mix me soft and knead me well, : j af “7 A 2 100 live ‘awet } . want 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Bl use azn < z Then no bread can mine excel. AQDN ’ V A An A To canvass for ed for this and the only complete history o 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- /4 8\ PARTRIDGE, WELLS, & CO., AGENTS WANTED 7° se ©" | LIvINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA 
skirt, Low-Necked Over op und Bretelle ‘= Fag FLOUR RECEIVERS, engraved Address, Visiting, Wedding or Business Ad- | 4!*0,0ur splendid New EStble, just ready. Address 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 - 8B SJ General Agents, 129 Broad st., N. Y. eo pre =—e OC Sue HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila, Boston, or Cin., O 
SI ELE ss JACKET WAI KING - {T “wH5] - . eS dress Cards ever produced in this country or Europe 
CHATEL AINE REDINGOTE WALKING | SS - ‘ I¢ re 1WT? ‘a One agent in Boston made $210 in seventeen days; ar WORKING C L ASS w Male or Female, $30 a 
IT . “17 | ° 15 s ) I -GUN ; other in Hartford,Conn., made $45 in one day venta - 4 week employment at 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO eam teaten anal wan Ge tant Gebel eithaeh mite ont me, da etr one & valua 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT * 93 | A double-barrel Gun, warranted genuine twist barrels : F J : J > . ~ oo pack ‘ ode sent fr vail. Address. with 6 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ** 2 and a good shooter, or no sale, with Flask, Pouch, and of their town. 18 beautiful samples, with complete in retort » otamep M. Youne & Co., 178 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUT! “ 93 | Wad-Cutter, sent to any address, with privilege to | #tructions, sent to any lress for 25 cents, to pay post- 
L es AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- examine before taking, C. O. D., $15 00. Address P we, &c. Address HORACE A. MANLEY, Fashionable 
NASTIC SUIT 7 “ 30 POWELL & SON, Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Card Engraver, 316 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Gor AG » N’ 4 L OOK H E RE ASH Py 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 32 | Cincinnati, O. Send Stamp for Circular. > 2 -y —~ at soyme e : ~ ys A - al 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE CANVASSIN (S$ SEN so oe aeeee S ce for particulars, 
WALKING SUIT You ask WHY we can sell ¥ ANVAGEENG BOCES SENT FESS FOR FA. ELLS & CO. CHARLOTTE, MICH 












ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT ” 
DEMI- A W ay ate! SUIT, with 


eecieicacnceesee | Prof, FOWLER'S GREAT WORK | s $100 w $250% ramont garter art 














ry ere, me 
Basg » Back and Squar “ £2 through Agents, aii of whom make 1 . wh it Platina Clothe s- 
\HT-F 11 TING DOUBI E BRE AST I D RED- 100 per ct. profit. We have On =—~~ Wepeshoat, — ~~ Mutual Inter- .. ha igg = A 4 ’ ck passne ¢ ~*- ee 
TD IGOTE, : French Round Skir «45 | no Agents, but ship direct to fami relations; Love, Its haws, Power, &c. adds , ; A u Philade Pp 
SINGL E BK E "AST! D B ASOT INE with Short | lies at Facto wy pri 2. and warrant Acenta are #« ng from 15 to 25 Cc —- of thie ‘ rene nue rtRaRI ne LLA, LiAC p a, a 
Pouf Walking Skirt " . “ 47 6 Years. Send for illustrated cir- work a day ar d we send a canvassing book free to . , oh We . 
NR , th : cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, saw hoe : Address. stating experience, & MONE Vi MAI APIDLY with Stencil and Key 
— B LE- i ne ASTE D PLAIN BASQUE, with . some of whom you may know), using our Pianos NATE “] el BLISHIN¢ O.. Pt ‘ "tt ‘ tite. Catal ¥, samples, and 
Apt m Front and Square Back Over-skirt and in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw , AL ISHING CO., nceiphia, Pa particulars ; R k My S. M. Sreworn, Boston, Mass. 
Long Walking Skirt ‘ > i this notice. Experier 1Canvs 
DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED SUT1 “ 48 U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. ba ryt xperienced Canvass Ww" NTED.—To energetic men and women we give 
W Aree PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and — = the New and Px B “Moe ow Ma employment that pays from $4 to $8 per day. J, 
os e -" he ¢ m ypular ks EMORIF ” ANY I ia henarian Joston 
. “4 pie : 5 A 47 4 ] ? f ann or Some Women,” t Maunese B. Field: ATHAM 8 CO., 292 Washing o St., I n, Mana. 
niGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 22:1 C7 TWH Oyme NL. é Presse Mat.” te dw a ; 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS “ 50 ; eperus ne Ann i I oa a |’ Send stam} Illustrated Catalogue of 
BOY'S WARDROBE Sack Overcoat with Cape, err ; cme E LADS, by Carleton. For further par- ents! | velties. New oddities, BOSTON 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick Work for Everybody. Good Wages. ‘¥/#r, address or call o AVERY BILL, VELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mass. 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old —*¢@ Permanent Employment. Men & Women Care Harper & Brothers, N. Y. , 
- - A MONT! und expenses to good an vaee- 
CTS WARDROME Sk Overcoat Doo. | ‘ante, Pull particular free. Address | ATT. A GIAETS, Komaie sia 475°: Says in’ €Leroon Cag 
Yor 4 A. ~ ) , wal by yt l- W.A. Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or St.Louis, Mo they are doing, Samples free. C. M. Lintreron,Chicago 
e-breas sh , ! ea mistake if they do not write to Yeuree am & Gua 
B easted Vest. ar id St ep re! de r Rentetenns ‘ ing . low? Boston or inne . on = ~ mA tt. A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished, 
(lor youth from 810 1b years OM). cescceseee 1 A Day for agents, selling theTadiew’ | Boston or Chiengo, whoar new combination Is un" | GAO)E) 4 MONTH, ome sod Cora freaaice 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail atvle oC ld edges and cluap. Con- : : : — " 

. vile, ) ’ PER pas 1000 Agente wanted. Particulars 
= _on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine taine $1 15 worth of useful articles $3( To $185: ude weekly. Property and lives Ss )( — 100 Agente wanted. Fortioulass 
P tter rill be sent for $200. No patterns separated | Sells at sight. One sample, 60c., or a eninge and vacations made profit : 
or exchanged. | two styles for $1 00, with TWO able b ng Marans Emproves Safety s A DAY. Bm yyment for ll. Patent Novel- 

lease specify the Number of paper con- | ORDERS FOR JEWELRY, all postpaid. ge~ CITY L amps. Send for confidential termes. The Ives Pat ~ 10; es, Gr Feito Co 9 Naseau St., N. Y 
t 1 send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied | NOVELTY CO., 108 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa Lamp Co., 87 Barclay Street, and 42 Park P la Se we 
at the usual discount. 


* 25c. sentto 
HARPER & BROTHERS. New York and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos at A MONTH and expenses to good can vassers h \ = ) ) fromatt & Co., 
ts — home. 2Gem Chromos and 82 page cata- Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 92 White Street k. will secure it 
E XE RC ISE HEALTH.-—Wood’s Parlor Gym- logue free. J. Jay Gou.n, Boston, Mass free. DEAN & OO., New Bedford, Masa, 


« nasium, aah rengthening and de 37 4 VWONTH to’ le or Female Agente 
ping the body Send fo reircular. 6 FE. 28thSt..N.Y. | NEXT OF KIN. \ TANTED.—General, aleo Travelling Agents in NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me 
8,8 4: ADVERTISEMENTS Gun’s Index to) every town in the United States For par , 
27) EACH WEEK. Agents wanted Parti ‘lars for CHANCERY HEIRS, &c. Price 7Sc. | ticulars seri Sc. for sample, or stamp for circular, to Caw $100 a week ¢ cians, and all Young Men, 
$7 aw tree. J. WORTH & CO., St. L »Mo. | . SOP ER & CO., 27 City Hall Square, N. Y. | MILLIKEN & CO., 296 Tremont Street, Boston. | Address Dr. N. LUMS ‘D y; V & CO., Marysville, Cal, 





| OBJECT 
SALARY 
TO BE 
RICINAL 
JVER THE 


SED 

AND OUCHT NOT 
BACK TO THE O 
URE, HAND 0! 


’ 


Peculiar position of some Members 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


OFFER ror THE SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 
or 


Ld 9 
Ladies’ Furs. 
INCLUDING A VERY EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


seal-Skin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, 


anv ELEGANT 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 
502 & 504 BROADWAY. 


rPOxs _nt 
Holiday Goods 


AT RETAIL 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open. 
All the LATEST NOVELTIES import- 
ed expressly for our RETAIL TRADE. 


Strasbureer, Peltier, & CO., 


394 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E, PHELAN, | 


Of the Late Firm of PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


P3ILLIARD "T’ABLE JMLANUPACTURER, 


7 BARCLAY STREET, 


when 


HARPER'S 





asked to refund the Back-Pay Grab. 


Marked Down. 


UNION ADAMS & GO. 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 
Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


AND 


~ CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, &e., 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 Broadway. 


Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 
RATTLING SASHES, Stood the test 
10 YEARS, Enclose 25 cts.for samples, 


8l2 BROADWAY.N.Y. 


Requires no pumping. 


A fine Parlor Amuse- 
saloons. Shoots darts 
accurately 40 ft. Price, 

' complete,$5,sent by ex- 

Address Warp B. Snyper, 60 Nasaau St., 

Send stamp for price-list of revolvers, skates, &c. 


+ i 


ment, and profitable in | 


WEEKLY. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co,, 


IMPORTERS OF 


LONDON, PARIS, & VIENNA 
HANCY GOODS, 


Fine French Clocks and Bronzes, 


| SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
| 
| 


| Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND MUSIC BOXES. 


We have decided to offer our Entire Stock of Goods 


At Panic Prices 


DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON! 


23 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


HAOLIDAY G00DS 


At Reduced Prices! 
V. J. MAGNIN GUEDIN & CO., 


652 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WINES. 


All goods sold by us are absolutely PI a=, age alone 


governi ing the price.) The trade or families supplied 


rency, 


| tm We are agents 
| for the 


whose Wines are 
ANY (7 WINE 


0., 
69 Fulton St. 


RoBINson, Case, & Co, 


BANKERS, 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Transact a general banking business in all its details, 
allowing interest upon deposits to 
BANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE BANK- 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUALS. 
Particular attention paid to the investment of 


Estate and Trust Funds, 


AND INFORMATION REGARDING THE SAME 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 

Buy and sell upon commission Gold, United States 
Stocks, and all securities dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange. &#~ FIRST-CLASS MUNICIPAL 
AND RAILROAD LOANS NEGOTIATED. 
EUGENE N. ROBINSON, THOMAS B. ATKINS, 
GEORGE H. CHASE, WILLIAM T. MORRIS. 


| AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 





BANKERS AND BROKERS 


No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


| mer’s aeemntee agaaine 
| Boys, take pk 


| DecemBer 27, 1873. 


“St. Nicholas” and“ Our Young 3 ; 


The rs of ST. NICHOL AS, Se rib- 


for 


publishe 
Girls 


sure ng that by an arrar 


} ment with Messrs. J. “RR. "Osgood & Co,, th 
| -.77 ur Mi ugazine, 


at LOW RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at $21 00 cur- | 
and all others equally low. 

Pleasant Valley Wine Co 
REALLY BETTER than 


H. 
Established 1853. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


03,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained th« 
popularity. 
¢z@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


lay Ac 1! 
Holiday Presents!!! 
& POLLAK'S MEERSCHAUMS, 
Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 
the Hoffman House, and at 27 Jobn 
Street, in coe — of the bloc 
AND BOILIN Send for Circular. 





REPAIRING 


FREEMAN & BUR 


AN D 


FAL I, 

{ IMMENSE STOCK embraces 

all the popular Styles and Fabrics in 

| SUITS, OVERCOATS, and CLOTH 

ING of every description for all classes 
and occasions. 


Same 


“Our Young Folks,” 
HAS BEEN MERGED IN NICHOLAS 
In addition to the striking nave and great lit- 
erary and art attractions a ly offered by “S87 
NICHOLAS,” THE BEST F EATURES OF 
* OUR YOUNG FOLKS” will be retained 
“ST. NICHOLAS” HAS BEEN ENLARGED; new 
contributions have been secured. Among them, 


Fast Friends, ° serial Story by 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
late Editor of **Our Young Folks,” whi 
begins in the present number. Other Sintmone 
Writers well know m to the readers of ** Our 
Young Folks,* have been engaged. We ar 
thus enabled to } the publica Magazine 
for Children and Vouth, superior in every 
respect to amy ever before published, 

There will be Shorter Stories, Papers on 
Science and aeietory. Natural History, 
Wild Sports and Adventures, Sketches of Tray- 
el, Fairy Tales, Paeute. Puzzles, Charades, Jingles, 
Fun and Fancy ! n, Entertainment, and De- 
light. Something for a om Father and Moth- 
er to the Baby. The trations will be the best 
that the Artists of twe tinents can supply, and 
will be printed with the greatest care. 


“ST. 


resent to 


CHILDREN CRYING FOR ST. NICHOLAS. 
Our pages in big type and easy words for the young 
est 1 es, which have been “ta hit” from the first 
= be continued 

ristmas c« but once a year, but ST. Ni- 
CHOL AS, the new ma razine for girls and boys 
comes every montt It eady won the hearts of 
the young folks, and the ‘Little Children are 
Crying for St. Nicholas, 


We Want 100,000 Children and Youth 
Made Happy 
NICHOLAS AT THE HOLIDAYS 
—s> You can not buy for a dollar any book ¢ 
gr Y that will be HALF so attractive as the = | 
——> HOLIDAY NUMBER of ST. NICHOL- ~«- 
x 7 AS, which c« Twenty-five cents. & a 
14 Numbers for $3 00; 4 Months for 
#1 00; Single numbers 25 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all NEWS 
DEALERS, BOOKSELLERS and POST- 
MASTERS, and by 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Aickering» 
PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


11 East 14th Street. 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH 


TASTELESS “8.2.5 


co's gmt | ‘ ‘APS LES. 
I S 


d by all Druggists in this city 


mes 


BY ST. 


ysts but 


AVENUI 


And Not 
Wear Out. 
Sample sent by 
31 Maiden Larne, N.Y 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
§ 138 & 140 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


[iWwesT se Re. 
ws: the excellent and 
CUSTOM DEI 
most exacting are 
orders to measure executed 


and MODERATE 


y W atch - makers. 
J. 8S. BIRCH, 


C4 
For sale b 
mail for 50c. 


Ww 
extensive 
"ARTMENT the 
pleased, and 
at short no 


PRICES. 


easily 


tice 


Surrs, 
Scrrs, 
Suirs, 
Scrrs, 
Scrrs, 


Scrrs, 


$10. 
$20. 
$30. 


P. O. Box 1776. NEW YORK. 
7 “ JOURNAL OF BILLIARDS” sent free. 


200 Pianos \» Organs, 


New and Second-hand, of First-c lass 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, or for rent, in City or Cou 

try, during this Financial Crisis, and the 
HOLIDAYS, by HORACE WATERS & 
SON,No.481 Broadw ay, than ever before 
offered in New York. Agents wanted /or 
the sale of Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Con- 
certoand Orchestral Organs, Lllustrated 
Catalogues Mailed, Great Inducements 
to the Trade. A large discount to Min- 
isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


tH ODE 
me TRA CeeR RS 


GRAN GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


Boys 
Boxs: 
Boxs 


Overcoarts, $5, $10. 
Ov ERCOATS, $15, $20. 
Ov ERCOATS, $30, 


SUITS, 85, 88. 

SUITS, $10, $12. 

$40. a aaa 
Mic #; Chemical Cabinets, ete. Also 10, SUITS, $15, $20. 

450 Chemical ta perimen an 

astructions for making | Trevor's or Seroh 


$50. 
$60. 


wud cL 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


( RDERS BY LETTER.— 
FREEMAN & BURR’'S new system 
for Self-"leasure, of which thousands 
avail themselves, enables parties in all parts 
of the country to order direct from them, 
with the certainty of. receiving the most 
PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, 
si). SAMPLES OF GOODS, 
eet BOOK OF FASHIONS, 
sS LIST OF PRICES, 
?@ Sent FREE on Application. 


WINTER RESORT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, |7-2.PORTER 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. Proprietor. 
IS NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 


Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Cir ular containing fuli 
information by addressing JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, N. Y. 
Steamer City of Merida leaves Pier 3, North River, at 3 r.m., Dec. 24. 


NO FOOT, 


NO 0G, ay “A HORSE. 


How to Shoe Horses ol the BEST and 


HEAPEST manner. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments, 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Gooprxoven Horar Sor, 41 Dey Street, N. Y 


Tis 
om 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, “J 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


sw Send for Price-List. } Baltimore, 


LUME’S ALBUM.” Each number has 32 large 
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XII. 


IN THE DIM TWILIGHT OF THAT HOLY DAY, 


when 
though 


Ir was but a little past nine o'clock 
the meeting was over, and the night, 
cold, fine. When we clear of the 
Temple of Liberty, Robert Truefit suggested 
that we should stroll as far as London Bridge, 
and talk over The princi 
pal question that arose in our conversation was 
what Mark Mallard would do. I was inclined 
to believe that he would make inquiries after his 
children, but Jimmy Virtue shook his head. 

*Yon'll never ‘ear of him agin,” 
**Tle’s got no feelin’ ‘eart, and it ain’t 
likely in Stony Alley. 
Sich fellers as ‘im ain’t got the pluck of a 
mouse. No, no; we sha’n't nothin’ 
Mr. Mark Mallard, and a good 
What ’d be the good of sich a father 
Blade-o’-Grass ?” 

We agreed not to mention what 
curred to Blade-o’-Grass, as it could 
good purpose. Jimmy Virtue and I united in 
praising Robert Truefit for the admirable part 
he had played at the meeting. 

‘** Bob ought to do more o’ that sort o’ thing,” 
said Jimmy; ‘‘ that’s what I’ve told 
and- over agin.” 

“And grow into an agitator!” 
Robert Truefit. -‘‘ No, Jimmy; 
for the business. 


was were 


what had occurred. 


Jimmy said. 
and no 
his 


as he’d show face 


‘ear more 
too. 
‘im to 


Oo 


job 


as 


had oc- 
serve no 


‘im over 


exclaimed 
I haven't time 
When it comes into my way 
naturally, as it has come to-night, well and 
good. But I have my own little common- 
wealth at home to look after; it takes all my 
time to administer to that properly.” 

We retraced our steps toward Stony Alley, 
and found the neighborhood in a state of great 
excitement. In answer to our inquiries we 
learned that there had been a fire in Stony Al- 
ley. As we hurried thither, we were greeted 
by exclamations of, 

**Ah, there he is! There’s 
Wonder how he'll take it!” 

We soon ascertained the meaning of these 
remarks, Jimmy Virtue’s leaving-shop was a 
heap of ashes. A house side was 
partially burned; but the only building com- 
pletely destroyed was his shop. How long ago 
did it occur? A hundred tongues volunteer- 
ed information. Not an hour ago; but, bless 
your heart! it was all over in twenty minutes. 
The place burned like of tinder; it 
was nearly all you Sir. The old 
man must have left a candle burning. To the 
questions which elicited these and other an- 





the old un! 


on each 


a piece 


wood, see, 





swers Jimmy Virtue listened quietly, 
no part in them. The alley strewn with 
rickety furniture and beds, which, in the first 
alarm, the occupants of the adjoining houses 
had brought into the streets for safety ; 
that the danger was over, they were 
their furniture back to their rooms. 
became buzzed about that Jimmy Virtue had 
arrived on the scene of action, there came sur- 
ging around him a number of girls and wom- 
en clamorously demanding their little bits of 
things, valueless perhaps in themselves, but a 
great to the poor people who 
had pledged them. 
‘Where's my Sunday ’ 


taking 
was 


now 
carrying 
When it 


doubtless 


loss 
t?” demanded one. 
** Where’s my gal’s boots?” another. ‘‘ Where’s 
my flannin another. ‘* Where's 
crinoline?” ‘*Where’s my chignon?” 
“* Where's my old man’s waistcoat ?” 

These and a hundred other inquiries were 
literally hurled at Jimmy Virtue. He simply 
glared at the women, and told them to look 
for their things among the ashes. 

**Are you insured, Jimmy ?’ 
Truefit. 

No; he was not insured for a shilling. His 
clients still continuing to badger him, he turn- 
ed savagely upon them, and said he couldn't help 
the fire occurring ; they were a parcel of fools ; 
and they were welcome to any odds and ends 
of they could find. Suddenly he darted 
forward into the midst of the smouldering ruins, 
and fished out an old greasy pack of 
earned round the edges. 

Saved them!” he 





peddicoat 9 
my 


asked Robert 


rags 
cards 


muttered, triumphantly. 

‘I might ‘ave every game with a new 
pack. There’s one good thing—Jack’s safe. 
When I'm out, he’s never at ’ome.” 

I really think that the saving of that pack 
of cards with which he played for great sums 
with his shadowy victim, Jack, was a perfect 
consolation to him for the burning of all the 
rest; but, indeed, did not to be in 
any way depressed by the misfortune which had 
overtaken him. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s no good 
it any longer. Bob, you'd 
Good-night, Mr. Meadow.” 


lost 


he seem 


starin’ 
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and you'll 
has 
with me? I 
rough bed in my room. 
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his face; “I 
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what 


pression 
Bob ‘d say 
shouldn’t be surprised, now 
‘elp me in other ways. How 
and me known each other, B 
than ten years, « 
trouble Bob, not 
it sounds special, and 
More than ten year, eh { 
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“Well, Jimmy, you are rather—” 

‘* Pig-’eaded—that’s the word. 
ere, : 
ed I’m goin’ to be, 
Bob. you, 
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what! 


you < 
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say 
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good 

Virtue 

old—I can’t speak 
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be nigh on seventy year 
two or three year one way or 
must be nigh on seventy if I’m a day—an 
never took and I 
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matter ‘twixt 


an 


charity yet; don’t mean to 


‘jm and me—and I ain’t a-going 
to begin that game at my time o’ life » Til 
thank you to say good-night, and leave Jimmy 
Virtue to ‘isself. 

“You might as well talk to the 
said Robert Truefit, 
talk to Jimmy after 
die before he'll take a penny 
humor the old fellow, and } 
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riage shonld be consecrated early in the morn- 
ing of Christmas-day. 

“Ow about the weddin’-ring?” asked Jim- 
my Virtue. 

I said that I would have it ready on the 
morning of the ceremony. 

“You'll ave to measure ‘er finger,” he said ; 
“let's do it now.” 

We were conversing in his room, 
Blade-o’-Grass, and she eniered. 

“ We're a-goin’ to measure your finger for the 
weddin’-ring.—Hold on, Mr. Meadow; don’t 
you say a word !—Give us your ‘and, Blade-o’- 
Grass.” 

The blood mounted to her face as she held 
out her hand. Jimmy Virtue took a wedding- 
ring from his pocket, looked at it curiously, 
and placed it on her finger. 

“‘See, Mr. Meadow,” he said, “it just fits. 
This is my present, Blade-o’-Grass,” 

She thanked him tearfully, and kissed the 
ring, and held it to her lips. 

“«Tt’s ‘er mother’s,” whispered Jimmy Vir- 
tue to me. 


He called 


The sun rose bright and clear on Christmas- 
How well I remember the morning! 
It is three years since that time, and every in- 


day. 


cident is as clear to my mind as if it had oc- 
Punctually at half past 
eight o'clock Blade-o’-Grass was at my lodg- 
ings; she was nervous and very pale, and had 
evidently had but little sleep during the night. 
I had never seen her so neatly dressed, and I 
expressed my pleasure at her appearance. 

“Mrs. Silver and Miss Rachel brought the 
things to me yesterday, Sir,” she said. ‘ They 
are too good to me, Sir; too good.” 

“‘Tt gives them pleasure, Blade-o’-Grass.’ 

*“T don’t deserve it, Sir.” 

“You can deserve it. If you could do 
something for them in return for their kind- 
ness, you would ?” 

‘That I would, Sir, and grateful to be able 
to.” 

‘« Come, we are going to walk to their house 
now. It is a bright Christmas morning, is it 
not ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir; I never remember sich a Christ- 
mas as this.” 

‘May it prove the commencement of a bet- 
ter life for you, my dear!” 

She turned from me and sobbed quietly. 
When she recovered, we walked together to 
Buttercup Square. Then Blade-o’-Grass told 
me how one Christmas night, very soon after 


curred but yesterday. 





’ 


her baby was born, she had stood for more 
than an hour at the of Mrs. Silver's 
house, in the midst of a heavy fall of snow, 
with her dear in her arms, waiting for Mr. 
Merrywhistle. 

**Tf it ‘adn’t been for ’im, Sir, we should ‘ave 
been found dead in the snow, baby and me!” 

‘He is a good man, my dear. He is com- 
ing with us this morning. Do not cry. This 
is a bright day for all of us. Rachel, also, is 
coming.” 

“Oh, Sir!” she said, with quivering lips, 
* What ‘ave I done that you should all be so 
good to me ?” 

“It will be in your power to repay us all, 
my dear.” 

“Will you tell me ‘ow, Sir?” 

**By-and-by, my dear, 
come.’ 

We found Rachel with her hat and shawl 
on, ready to accompany us. She gave Blade 
o’-Grass a little present—a silk neck-guard 
which she had worked, with a jet cross hang- 
ing to it. Mr. Merrywhistle came in almost 
at our heels, rubbing his hands, and saying 
what a fine morning it was. By a quarter to 
ten o'clock we four were at the prison gates, 
where Jimmy Virtue was waiting for us; he 


door 


The time will 


had smartened himself up for the occasion, but 
his face looked worn and aged. ‘Time was, 
telling fast upon him. 

The governor of the prison had kindly set 
apart a private room for us, and there the cere- 
mony was performed. Tom Beadle, when he 
first entered, looked half shamefaced and half 
defiant ; but the solemnity of the prayers had 
its effect upon him, and after a time he drew 
his breath in short gasps, and the words he had 
to repeat after me came tremblingly from his 
lips. 
So these two human waifs were joined together 


Jimmy Virtue gave Blade-o’-Grass away. 
according to God's holy ordinance, and were 
made man and wife. 

The last words were said, and I prepared to 
goto my church. Tom Beadle and Blade-o’- 
Grass were standing a little apart from us; 
there was a dazed expression in his face, as if 
he could not fully realize what had occurred, 
but it softened as he gazed into Blade-o’- 
Grass’s eyes, and saw the look of full-hearted 
love with which she was regarding him. 

‘Are you glad, old woman ?” he asked. 

‘*T am very, very ’appy, Tom!” she said. 

Then Rachel, as had been arranged between 
us, asked Tom whether his wife might spend 
the day with her. He hesitated a moment or 
two, but the better part of his nature had been 
awakened, and he could not resist Blade-o’- 
Grass’s pleading look. 

“Tom told me,” said Blade-o’-Grass, as we 
walked to church, ‘‘ that he feels as if he was 
just born like.” 











We wanted Jimmy Virtue to spend the day 
with the Silvers, but he refused, saying that he 
couid pass the time well enough with Jack. 
“I'm pig-'eaded, you know,” he added ; “that’s 
what I am; and you ain't goin’ to redemption 
me!” And so left us abruptly. 

That happy Christmas-day was an era in- 
deed in Blade-o'-Gress’s life. It was spent 
very peacefully; and every one strove in a 
quiet way to make Blade-o’-Grass feel that she 
was in the midst of friends. I watched her 
closely during the day, and I saw that new 
thoughts were stirring in her mind. In the 
evening we were sitting together in the parlor ; 
the candles were not lighted, and the conver- 
sation was carried on in low tones. Blade-o’- 
Grass had removed to the window, where she 
sat, watching the birth of night. I drew a 
chair close to her. 

‘* Mr. Meadow,” she whispered, “ I’ve been 
thinkin’—” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

‘That if me and Tom 'ad ‘ad a’ome like 
this, we might ’ave been different to what we 


are.” She paused, and I did not speak, for I 
saw that she was struggling to say some- 
thing more. ‘I’m almost sorry I came ’ere, 
Sir.” 


** Why, my dear?” 

‘It’s ungrateful of me to say it; but seein’ 
what I've seen ‘ere to-day ll make me misera- 
ble to-morrer in Stony Alley.” 

I made no attempt to console her. I strove 
to prepare her for the end I had in view, 

“This is a happy home indeed, Blade-o’- 
Grass, and other homes as happy have sprung 
from it.” 

I recalled to her mind the circumstance, 
which Rachel had narrated to me, of Ruth as 
sisting her one day when she was beseeching 
Tom Beadle to bring home some money, as 
there was no bread in the cupboard. 

“*T remember the young lady well, Sir,” said 
Blade-o’-Grass; ‘‘ and I thought of ’er orfen, 
though I never set eyes on ’er since then.” 

‘* She will be here presently. She is mar- 
ried, and has a baby.” 

Blade-o’-Grass turned from me trembling, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

‘She and her husband have a very happy 
home not far from where we are sitting. If 
you had a home like theirs—” 

“Oh, Sir! for pity’s sake, don’t mock me!” 

** Listen, my dear. Do you believe that we 
have your happiness and well-doing very close 
to our hearts ?” 

“Tf I didn’t believe it, Sir, I wouldn’t be fit 
to live.” 

“Then bélieve this as well. Such a happy 
home as Ruth’s and this may be yours, if you 
have the courage to make a sacrifice. No, not 
yet! nor will I tell you what it is until the 
time comes. But think of it, and believe in it. 
Even if you doubted me, and Rachel told you 
it would be a good thing to do—” 

She looked lovingly at Rachel. 

“T think, Sir, that whatever she told me to 
do I would do, though I was sure to die the 
next minute,” 


‘* You would be right, Blade-o’-Grass. All 
that she says and does is sweet and good.” 
* * - - * - 


Ah, Rachel, my wife, how my heart yearned 
to you then! How tenderly, in the dim twi- 
light of that Holy Day, did my thoughts dwell 
upon you in purest love! In the solemn pause 
that ensued I endeavored to strengthen my 
heart by inward prayer. If the priceless gift 
of your love were denied to me, I might still 
hope that your friendship would sweeten my 
life. 

* * * * . 

Blade-o’-Grass laid her hand timidly upon 
mine, and whispered to me that the prospect I 
had held out was like heaven to her. 

Soon after this, Charley, and Ruth with her 
baby, came in quietly, and I brought Ruth and 
Biade-o’-Grass together. 

* * * - * * 

I see them standing side by side at the win- 
dow. I see Ruth showing her baby to Blade- 
o’-Grass. I see Blade-o’-Grass’s hands trem- 
ble and wander. I see her stretch forth her 
arms convulsively, and presently I see her sit- 
ting on a low stool, with 
sobbing quietly over the child, whose fingers 
caress her face pityingly as it seems. Ruth 
sinks upon her knees by the side of the be- 
reaved mother, and their arms are round each 
other’s neck. Night's shadows steal upon them, 
and wrap them in a peaceful embrace. 


the baby in her lap, 


—— 


XII. 


HI§ SOUL IS IN YOUR HANDS TO SAVE AND 
PuRIFY! 


I HAD many opportunities of seeing Tom 
Beadle during his term of imprisonment, and I 
soon became engaged in the contemplation of 
a subject which has been studied and ponder- 
ed over by thousands of earnest minds, but 
never, I believe, with greater seriousness than 
at the present time. Here was a man with a 
man’s strength, not unwilling to do his work 
in the world, if he knew the way to doit. Of 
a low type he certainly was, but he had grown 
into his condition throrgh no fault of his own. 
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I penetrated the crust of his character, and I 
found behind it much material which could be 
worked to a good end. Gradually I won his 
confidence, and, in answer to certain remarks 
of mine affecting his career and character, he 
answered me in plain terms and with a rough 
shrewdness which greatly impressed me in his 
favor. I saw that he was helpless; that, in 
this country, society could do nothing for him, 
and that he would be utterly lost if he were 
left to himself and his own resources. If he 
were lost, Blade-o’-Grass would be lost also. 

**It will be a happy task accomplished,” I 
thought, ‘*‘ if I can save these two from the cer- 
tain degradation which lies before them—if I 
can make their after-life happy in an honorable 
way, and worthy of the respect of men.” 

Tom Beadle gave me a great proof of his 
confidence. I asked him to allow Blade-o’- 
Grass to visit the Silvers and Ruth, and he 
consented with but little pressure. I took care 
that she was frequently in one or other of the 
She liked best to be with Ruth and 
Ruth's baby, whom she often begged to be al- 
lowed to nurse. I said to her one day when 
she was in Ruth’s house, having spent a few 
happy hours there, 

‘* If you and Tom had such a home as this—” 

“Tt ‘d be like ‘eaven, Sir,” she answered. 
“Don’t speak of it, Sir. It breaks my ’eart 
to think of it.” 

But I knew that the plan I had in view 
would give them such a home, after a time, if 
they were willing to endure a present sacrifice. 
I knew it from a letter which I had received 
from Canada a week after Christmas. The 
letter was from Richard, I give it in its en- 
tirety : 


houses. 


“My pra Mr. Meavow,—I can now, I think, send 
you a le*ter which will give you satisfaction. My 
dear mother and Ruth and liory write so much 
about you taat I[ feel, although I have never seen 
you, as if 1 was talking to an old friend; and I feel 
very proud, I assure you, that you should write to me 
as you have written, and should place so much con- 
fidence in me. I can not express to you how much I 
have thought of the story you have told me. I can 
see Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass as plainly as if 
they stood before me. I can see what they were when 
they were children (I saw it often, my dear Mr. Mead- 
ow, when I was in London), and what they are like- 
ly to become, if a helping hand is not stretched forth 
to save them. You say you place your hopes in me, 
and that, if it is out of my power to help you, you will 
not know which way to turn to accomplish what you 
desire. My dearly beloved mother has written to me 
also, urging me to try and do something, and I need 
not say what an incentive that has been to me. 

“Now let me tell you. It has been my good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of a farmer, at whose 
house I spend my day of rest every week. His name 
is Gibson. Is it letting you into a secret when I tell 
you that he has a daughter, and that I hope some day, 
please God!— Well, dear Mr. Meadow, you must fin- 
ish the uncompleted sentence yourself. And yet I 
must tell you that I do love her, with all my heart! 
You are not the first I have told. My dear mother 
knows all about it. 

“Mr. Gibson has a large farm, and employs eight- 
een hands, who all receive fair wages, and have made 
comfortable homes for themselves. The Sabbath be- 
fore last Mr. Gibson was telling me the history of 
some of the men he has employed, and it suddenly 
flashed upon me that it was in his power to do what 
you desire with respect to Tom Beadle. 

** Well, dear Mr. Seaton, I told him the story, and 
I gave him your letters and my dear mother’s letters 
to read. Annie—that is his daughter — was present 
when I told the story; and knowing how my dear 
mother’s heart and yours are-set upen doing this 
good for poor Blade-o'-Grass, I told it with all my 
earnestness. When I had finished, Annie was crying, 
and I myself was very nearly crying too. It would 
take too long for me to tell all that passed, but Mr. 
Gibson said he would keep the letters for a week, and 
that he would consider whether he could do any 
thing. When I wished Annie good-night, I asked 
her ifshe would help me with her father, and she said 
she would — and said, too, how she wished that she 
knew you and my dear mother and sisters. You 
have no idea, Mr. Meadow, what a dear good girl she 
is. 
“TI didn’t have one good night's rest all the week 
for thinking of what Mr. Gibson would say, and last 
Sabbath I went to his house with a trembling heart. 
We go to the same church, and after church we took 
a walk. It was a fine cold morning—yon should have 
seen how Annie looked! How I bless the day I came 
to this beautiful country! Well, but I must not wan- 
der from the subject. Then Mr. Gibson told me he 
had read all your letters more than once, and that 
he had made up his mind. This is what he says. If 
Tom Beadle will come out to us, Mr. Gibson will 
take him into his service, and will give him fair 
wages. He will work and live on the farm, and Mr. 
Gibson will do all he can for him. But Mr. Gibson 
made conditions. Tom Beadle must come out by 
himself, without Blade-o’-Grass, and must enter into 
an engagement to work for Mr. Gibson for five years. 
* At the end of that time,’ Mr. Gibson said, ‘he will, 
if he is industrious, have a home of his own and mon- 
ey in his pocket. Then he can send for his wife, and 
they will have a good future before them." Mr. Gib- 
son put it this way. ‘Tom Beadle,’ he says, ‘must do 
something to show that he is worthy ofthe confidence 
that is to be placed in him; he has to grow out of old 
bad ways into new good ones. Give him something 
to work for," said Mr. Gibson, ‘ something to look for- 
ward to, and the chances of his turning ont right are 
more in his favor.’ This, speaking briefly, is what 
Mr. Gibson is willing to do; and I know that Annie 
has been doing all she could to persuade him. Well, 
dear Mr. Meadow, that is how it stands. IfTom Bea- 
die will come over, there is a home for him at once, 
and there is honest good work, with fair wages, for 
him to commence at, right away. But in the mean 
time, what will Blade-o'-Grass do? I think I know. 
My dear mother and you will look after her. 

“*I hope yon will be satisfied and pleased with this. 
I am sure it will turn ont right. J will make a friend 
of Tom Beadle, and he shall not go wrong, if we can 
help it. Annie will help too, I am sure. I do not 
write any news about myself; dear mother will tell 
you all about me. I am getting along famously. 
With affectionate esteem, my dear Mr. Meadow, be- 
lieve me to be most faithfully yours, 

“Rronarp Sriver.” 


I deemed it wise not to disclose the contents 
of this letter to Blade-o’-Grass until the day 
before Tom Beadle was to come out of prison. 
I had persuaded her to spend a few honrs of 
that day with Ruth, and when I went to Ruth's 
house in the evening I found that Blade-o’- 
Grass had gone to her home in Stony Alley. 
About nine o'clock in the night I went to her 
room, to play the great stake upon which her 
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future rested, and as I walked through the 
labyrinth of narrow thoroughfares which led 
to Stony Alley, I prayed fervently that my 
mission would be successful. Blade-o’-Grass’s 
room was very clean and tidy; she had been 
busy making preparations for the return of 
Tom Beadle. When I entered, her work was 
done, and she was sitting with her head resting 
on her hand. 

**Don’t disturb yourself, my dear,” I said; 
“T have come to have a long chat with you. 
You have been busy, I see.” ; 

Te i 
morrer.” 


she said; ‘‘Tom’s comin’ ome to- 


I noticed that there was sadness in her tone. 

** You are glad ?” I said. 

“Yes, Sir, of course 
been thinkin’ of a good many 
been thinkin’ of baby, and—and 

She bit her lips, as if that effort were neces- 
sary to restrain the expression of what was in 
her mind. 

**You and I must speak plainly to-night, 
my dear. We are real friends, are we not ?” 

**Oh yes, Sir; itd be worse than wicked for 
me to ‘ide any think from you, arter what 
you've done for me.” 

**Well, then, tell me what you've been 
thinking of.” 

“T ‘ardly know ‘ow to tell it, Sir. My 
thoughts seem as if they was turnin’ agin my- 
self. I that I must ha’ been goin’ on 
wrong all my life, and that Tom’s been doin’ 
thesame. And my eart’s fit to break, when I 
think it can’t be altered now.” 

“*It can be altered, my child.” 

She looked at me imploringly. 

** You've said somethin’ like that afore, Sir; 
but it’s all dark to me. Tom ‘ll come ’ome to- 
morrer, and things ‘ll go on in the old way, 
and per’aps he’ll be took up agin before long—” 

She could not proceed for her tears, 

**You see, my dear, that the life he is lead- 
ing is wrong.” 

“TI see it, Sir—I see it. It 'd be better, ar- 
ter what you've told me, if Tom and me was 
to die to-morrer !” 


But I've 
things. I've 


I'm glad. 


see 


**Qur lives are not in our own hands, my 
dear. What has been done in the past has 
been done in ignorance, and the shame of it 
can be wiped away. It is shame, my dear. 
Place yourself and Tom by the side of Ruth 
and her husband.” 

She felt the contrast bitterly, and she cried : 

“Don’t, Sir; don’t! For the Lord's sake, 
don’t!” 

**Place your home by the side of theirs, 
See the happy future that lies before them, and 
think of what lies before you, if, as you have 
said, things go on with you in the same old 
way.” 

She covered her face her hands. I 
was striking her hard, but I knew it was neces- 
sary for the sacrifice I was about to call upon 
her to make, I 


with 


drew a picture of the two 
homes. I placed children in them, and con- 
trasted their appearance, their 
chances of happiness. I did not spare her; I 
spoke with all my strength and earnestness. 
Suddenly she interrupted me with wild looks 
and in a wild tone: 

** What are you tellin’ me all this for?” 

** Because it is in your power to choose be- 
tween them,” I replied. ‘‘ Not only for your- 
self, but for Tom. His future is in your hands 
to shape to a good end, if you have the courage 
to make a sacrifice. Nay, not only his future 
in this world—his soul is in your hands to save 
and purify!” 

She parted the hair from her eyes, and gazed 
at me as if she were in a dream. 

“Will you do this? Will you save your 
husband from the net of crime and shame in 
which he is entangled ?” 

** Will I do it?” 


their lives, 


she cried, in a tone of won- 


der. ‘‘Canyouarksme? Show me the way!” 
I did. I told her the end I had been work- 
ing for. I read Richard’s letter to her, and 


dilated upon the prospect it held ont. 

“There is no chance for Tom here,” I said; 
“there is in that new land, and with 
friends as he will have about him. I believe 
it is in your power to persuade himto go. He 
loves you, and would do much for you. The 
separation will not be a very long one. Five 
years will soon pass, and then you will both be 
young. While he working out the com- 
mencement of a good and better life there, you 
can stop with Mrs. Silver; bids me offer 
you a home. Will you make the sacrifice ?— 
a sacrifice that in your after-life you will bless 


such 


she 


us for persuading you to make. My dear sis- 
ter”—she bowed her head to her breast con- 
vulsively as I thus addressed her—‘‘it will be 
your salvation and his. Ali our hearts are set 
upon it for your good and his. I know how 
you will suffer in parting from him, but the 
love’s sacrifice that you will make for him will 
be a truer test of love than all you have hith- 
erto done.” 

She was silent for a long, long time before 
she spoke. 

*¢ When will he ‘are to go, Sir?” 

“A ship sails from Liverpool the day after 
to-morrow.” 

**So soon!” she cried, clasping her hands. 

“Tt is best so. Every hour that he passes 
here after he is out of prison is an hour of peril 
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to you both. I will myself accompany him to 
Liverpool to-morrow. Let him commence his 
baptism at once, and in the new land work out 
his regeneration. He will thank you for it by- 
and-by. Shall I tell you what I see in a few 
years from this present moment, my dear g 

“If you please, Sir,” she said, tears stream- 
ing down her face. 

**I see you and Tom in the new land living 
happily in your own little home. I see you 
standing at the door in the morning looking 
after him, as he goes to his work, and he turn- 
ing round to smile upon you. I see him, when 
he is out of your sight, exchanging friendly 
greetings with men whose respect he has earn- 
ed; no longer ashamed to look men in the 
face, my dear, but walking with head erect, 
without fear, as one 
bread honestly. I see him coming home at 
night, when his day’s work is done, and you, 
perhaps, reading to him—” 

** Reading, Sir!” 

** Yes, my dear, reading. Reading a letter, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Silver, or Ruth, or Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle has written to you and Tom. It will 
I see 
your cupboard well stocked, your house pret- 


can do who earns his 


come—you will learn while he is away. 


tily furnished, yourselves comfortably clothed. 
Perhaps Richard—Ruth’s brother — 
wife come in to 


-and his 
see you, and you talk togeth- 
er of the dear ones at home, bound to you as 
to him, my dear, by links of love. I hear you 
thank God before you sleep for all His good- 
to I see you helping some poor 
child who has been left orphaned and helpless 
as you were left—” 
** Oh, Sir!” 


ness you, 


“It will come, my dear, if you live, as surely 
as we are speaking together at this minute. I 
see you, perhaps, with a baby in your arms, 
like the dear one who has passed away from 
you— 

She caught my hand hysterically, and I 


paused. I saw that my work was done. I 
will not set down here what she said when she 
was calmer. When I left her she was ani- 


mated by a high resolve, and I knew that she 
would not falter. 

“ What time will you be ’ere in the mornin’, 
Sir?” she asked, as she stood with me at the 
street-door in Stony Alley. 

** At twelve o'clock, my dear 

“Tom ‘ll be ready to go with you then, Sir. 
It ll ’urt ‘im to leave me, Sir, but he’ll do it for 
my sake. I know ’‘im, Sir! 

** Good-night, my dear; God bless you !’ 

** And you, Sir,” she said, kissing my hand. 

I was punctual to my appointment on the 
following day. Blade-o’-Grass heard my step 
on the stairs,and came into the passage to 
meet me. 


’ 


** Tom’s inside, Sir.” 

I looked into her face, and saw 
guish expressed there the marks of 
she had passed through. 

**He’s ready to go with you, Sir.” 


in the an- 
the conflict 


Tom Beadle’s face bore marks of trouble also, 
and he evidently had not made up his mind 
whether he should receive me as a friend or 
an enemy. 

“I feel as if I was bein’ transported,” he 
said, in a dogged manner. 

** You will live to thank us, Tom,” I said, as 
I held out my hand to him. He hesitated a 
moment or two before he took it, and then he 
gripped it fiercely. 

** Look ’ere!” he exclaimed, hoarsely. 
it all goin’ to turn out as you've told’er? 


sc Is 
Take 
your oath on it! Say, May I drop down dead 

if it won't all come right!” 
** As surely as I believe in a better life than 


this, so surely do I believe that this is 


your 


only chance of bestowing happiness upon the 


woman who loves you with her whole heart 


and soul,” 
*T wouldn’t do it but for ’er!” he said, 
turned to Blade 


and 
She crept into his 
clasped him to her faithful heart, 
him again and again. 
and I heard her tell him, in a 
voice broken by sobs, how she loved him, and 
and him only, till death, and 


o’-Grass. 
arms, and 
and kissed 
the 


I went into 
passage, 


would love him, 


after death, and how she 


would count the min- 
utes while he was away, till the blessed time 
came when they would be together again. 
Powerful as was her influence over him, it 





would not have been perfect if he had not had 
some good and tender qualities in his nature, 
I felt that the words that were passing between 
them in this crisis of their lives were sacred, 
and I went iirs to the street-door, I 
found Mr. Merrywhistle there. 


down st 


“T have a cab waiting for you,” he said, 
and a box.” 

** A box!” 

**With some clothes in it for Tom Beadle, 
my dear Si It will make a good impression 
upon him, 


him.” 


And here are two sovereigns for 


‘Give them to him yourself, Mr. Merry- 


whisile,” I said ‘he will be down presently.” 
Tom Beadle joined us in a few minutes. 
‘* Mr. Merrywhistle has brought a box of 


clothes for Tom,” I said; “‘and he has 
something else for you also, which I wish him 
to give you himself.” 


** Tt’s only a matter of a couple of sovereigns, 
Tom,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, stammering as 








if he were committing an act of meanness in- 
stead of an act of kindness. ‘* They may come 
in useful to you when vou land in Canada.” 

Tom took the money and thanked him ; then 
said that he had forgotten to say something to 
Blade-o’-Grass, and ran up stairs. I learned 
afterward that he had given her the money, 
and had insisted, despite her entreaties, that 
she should take it. He wished Mr. Merry- 
whistle good-by, and would not rest content 
until he had found Jimmy Virtue, to shake 
hands with him. 

** Good-by, Mr. Wirtue,” said Tom, taking 
him aside. ‘“ Look ’ere; am I doin’ right ?” 

** You never done a righter thing,” said Jim- 
my; ‘and you ain’t got a spark o’ manly feel 
in’ in you if you ain’t bustin’ with gratitood to 
Mr. Meadow for the chance he’s givin’ you. If 
I was a young man I'd go out to Candia my- 
self.” (Which was Jimmy's way of pronoun- 
cing Canada. ) 

“Shall I ever see you agin, Mr. Wirtue ? 

“ You'll never set morchel eyes on me agin, 
Tom, once you're on the ship. My time's 
comin’,—I ‘ad that dream about my grave agin 
last night, Mr. Meadow.—No, Tom, you can 
say good-by for allus to old Jimmy !” 

I did not leave Tom Beadle until the ship 
sailed. We were together for many hours, and 
the first thing he said to me was to ask my par 
don for ever doubting me. He related to me 
the whole story of his life, and asked me once, 

** Won't the old devil break out in me when 
I'm on the other side o’ the water?” 

** Not if you are strong, Tom—not if you keep 
your thoughts on Blade-o’-Grass, and think of 
the perfect happiness you can bestow upon her 
by keeping in the right path.” 

**T'll try to, Sir, 
than I mean to.” 

When I thought of the friends that were 
waiting on the other side of the Atlantic to 
help him and encourage him and keep him 
straight, I was satisfied that all would turn out 
well. 

I returned to London with a light heart, re 
joicing that so good a task had been success- 
fully accomplished. It was nearly nine o'clock 
at night when I reached home. [lit my lamp, 
and saw upon my table a large envelope ad- 


” 


No man’s ever tried ‘arder 


dressed to me in a lawyer's handwriting. I 
opened the letter, and found that it contained 
a sealed packet and the following letter, dated 
from Chancery Lane: 


“Sra,—In accordance with instructions received 
from our late client, Mr. James Fairhaven, we for- 
ward to you the inclosed packet, seven days after his 
death. We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

“ Wison, Som, & Baxrsr. 

“To Anpuzw Mgapow, Esq.” 





The news of the death of my benefactor and 
old friend, Mr. Fairhaven, shocked and grieved 
me. It was a sorrowful thought that he had 
parted from me in anger. If I had known of 
his illness, I am sure I should have gone to 
him, despite his prohibition. But I did not 
know, and even the consolation of following to 
the grave the clay of the man who had so gen- 
erously befriended me had been denied to me. 
I passed a few minutes in sorrowful reflection, 
and then took up the inclosed packet. It was 
addressed, in his own handwriting, to Andrew 
Meadow, and was very bulky. 
script it contained was headed, 


The manu- 


** Mr. Fairhaven’s last words to Andrew 


Meadow.” 


It was with a beating heart I prepared to 
read what he had written. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE HORSE BIT. 

THe question of the bit, and of the hand that 
rules the bit, underlies the consideration of the 
whole subject of man’s dominion over the horse. 
The intelligence of mankind has hitherto invent- 
ed but two principal forms of bits—the snaffle, 
the simple piece of iron which lies across the 
mouth, subject to endless modifications (such as 
being twisted, jointed, and so forth), and the 
curb bit, a more powerful implement, which has 
likewise undergone innumerable variations. The 
curb bit is an adaptation of the principle of the 
lever, and the lengthening of the chee-piece al 
lows a very powerful pressure to be exercised 
upon the jaw of the horse. ‘The snaffle is, 
say, a natural bit, and the curb an artificial one 
The snaffle was used by our ancestors and by the 
ancient Greeks ; the curb is an Asiatic invention, 
and was probably brought into Europe with the 
Moors. In the famous mosaic found at Pom 
peli, representing, as is supposed, a battle be 
tween the Greeks and Persians, and at 
any rate, is the picture of a battle between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, the Eastern horsemen ride 
with curbs, and the Europeans with snaffles 
The difference in the bit modifies the whole style 
of riding; and as ‘ 


80 to 


which, 


there are two sorts of bits, so 
are there two quite different stvles or schools of 
horsemanship, which may be called the Eastern 
and the Western styles. ‘The type of the East 
ern is best seen in the modern Bedouin Arab, 
with his short stirrups, peaked saddle, and severe 
bit; and the Western type in its simplest form is 
beautifully exemplified in the Elgin marbles, 
where naked men bestride bare-backed horses 
To ride after this fashion is an athletic exercise : 
the strength of the man is set against the strength 
of the horse with little adventitious aid. ‘Lhe 
rider restrains the horse’s impetuosity by the 
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sheer force of his arm, and he maintains a seat 
on his back by exercising the muscles of his legs. 
It is the eyuitation of athletes and of heroes ; 
but it is clear that the balanced seat of the Arab, 
and the more complete command over his horse 
which follows from the greater security of his seat, 
would make him infinitely more formidable in 
war than the European, in spite of the superior 
strength and size of the latter. History teaches 
us how the cavalry of the Saracens—small men 
on small horses—rode down the Christian horse- 
men till they learned to ride with the bits and 
saddles and lances of the Moslem cavalry. The 
invention of the curb bit necessitated the stirrup, 
for a man sitting upon a bare-backed horse is 
forced to bear, at times, more or less heavily upon 
the bridle; and if, so riding, he were using a 
curb bit, and he were to lean any part of his 
weight upon it, his horse would stop, or would 
rear, would flinch. The ancient Greeks and 
are believed not to have known the 
use of stirrups. ‘They are, indeed, said not to 
have been discovered till the fifth century of our 
era. This, if it is trae, would apply only to Eu- 
rope. In the East they were used many centu- 
ries before. The earliest representation of one I 
know is in the above-mentioned mosaic, where 
the horse of a dismounted trooper in Oriental 
costume is drawn with clearly indicated stirrups: 
the Greek horsemen in the mosaic are without 
them, 


or 


Romans 


CRIME IN FRANCE IN THE GOOD 
OLD TIMES. 


Fase Weights and measures were an abomi 
nation unto the law-makers of the fourteenth 
century. In 1365 a « merchant of 
was sentenced to the gallows for using two sets 
of measures, the one to buy, the other to sell 
withal rhe sequel 18 pithily told—** Tantost le 
jugement rendu, tantost pendu.” French man 
ufacturers in the time of Louis XIV 
dently less honorable men than their representa- 
tives in the present day ; for in 1670 it was found 
necessary to promulgate a royal ordinance, coun 


m Douai 


were evi 


tersigned by Colbert, according to which all de- 
fective manufactures were to be exposed at a 
height of nine feet from the ground, with a pla 
card inscribed with the 


name and surname of 


he weaver and his em; loyer. At the expiration 
of eight-and-forty hours the condemned goods 
were taken down by the guilty parties and cut 
to pieces, burned, or simply confiscated ] 
case might 


as tne 


be, For a second offense a public 
reprimand was administered; and for a third, 
the offenders were exposed, along with their 
wares, for two ho bound to a post by an 
Poachers were put in the 
afterward 
fifteenth « 


irs, 
iron collar, 
and banished from the district. In 
the ntury, if a husband accepted a 
thrashing from his wife, he was led through the 
town upon the back of a donkey; but it 
seem rather hard that, in the absence of the real 
Pure, the atonement should 
from a neighbor. This, however, is what hap- 
pened in 1427, when a man named Arnault re 
ceived, without returning it, a box on the ears 
from his wife: but, as he could not be found 
when wanted, his neighbor had to expiate his 
domestic cowardic e. 


and 


pilory a 


does 


Sumon be exacted 


Bigamy was punished by 
death ; if a man had indulged in more than 
two wives at a time, he was first exposed to pub- 
lic derision with as many distaffs hanging from 
his neck as he had wives living. Adultery was 
dealt with in different ways at different epochs 
In 1552 Verrier de Montbrison, convicted of il- 
licit intercourse with Martine, wife of Jehan Gal 
liot, was sentenced to pay 200 livres to the king 
and 400 to the injured husband, to perpetual 
banishment from the kingdom, and his proper 
ty was confiscated. The faithless wife was con 
demned to be confined in a nunnery for two 
years, during which time her husband was at 
liberty to take her back if he thought fit to do 
But if, at the close of this period of proba- 
tion, he still refused to have any thing to do with 
her, she was to be stripped naked and whipped 
with rods by the prioress and certain of the sis 
ters, after which her hair was to be cut off, and 
herself constrained to live rest of 


versio 


50. 


as a@ nun the 
her days, forfeiting her dowry and all re 
ght 
however, had to pay year by 


to which she m otherwise have succeeded. 
Her husband, year 
to the convent the sum of sixty livres parisis for 
her maintenance. 

The houses of traitors were usually pulled 
down or burned, but the dwellings of convicted 
The nouses 
of insolvents were marked by the outer door be 
ing taken and the Abbé of Com 
piégne was authorized to remove both doors and 


windows fri 


murderers were likewise destroyed. 
ff its hinges; 


m the houses of those who were back 
tithes imp The 


residences of persons who were found guilty of 


ward in paying their and sts 
holding communications with a public 
razed to the grownd. A 
pu ishment naturally awaited commander of 
towns who surrendered the places intrusted to 
before actual necessity could be 
pleaded in their in 1591, the 
Viscount de Comblay was sentenced to be drawn 


enemy 


were more terrible 


their custody 


defense. Thus, 


on a hurdle to the ordinary place of exec ution, 


and there hanged on the gallows, for having 
yielded Ch&teau-Thierry to the king’s enemies : 
the viscount prudently kept out of the way. 
Again, in 1636, Baron du Governor of La 


Capelle, was found guilty of having cowardly 


Sec x 


surrendered that place, and was condemned to be 
torn to pieces by four 
to be hanged from four gibbets on the roads of 
Picardy, and his head fixed on a pike and set 
up over the Porte St. Denis. A similar doom for 
similar misconduct was denounced against Saint 
Leger, Governor of Le Castelet. In both cases, 
however, the sentence was carried out upon an 
effigy. Upward of two centuries prior to Dr. 
Guillotin’s experiments the instrument of death 
in Toulouse, and generally throughout Langue- 


horses, the several limbs 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


doc, was made on the principle of the Maiden, 
still exhibited in Edinburgh, and which did 
service in the time of the Regent Murray. It 
consisted of two upright timbers, between which 
was fitted a weighted axe that was let down sud- 
denly and irresistibly upon the neck of the vic 
tim. The modern guillotine was tested for the 
first time on the 15th April, 1792, at Bicétre, the 
subject being a human corpse. 
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BOOK TWELFTH. 


CHAPTER L 

Tue last book closed with the success of the 
Parisian sortie on the 30th of November, to be 
followed by the terrible engagements, no less 
honorable to French valor, on the ?d of Decem- 
ber. There was the sanguine belief that deliver- 
was at hand; that Trochu would break 
through the circle of iron, and effect that junc 
tion with the army of Aurelles de Paladine which 
would compel the Germans to raise the invest- 
ment belief rudely shaken by Ducrot's proc la- 
mation of the 4th, t ex} lain the re« rossing of 
the Marne, and the abandonment of the positions 


ance 


conquered, but not altogether dispelled till Von 
Moltke’s letter to Trochu, on the 5th. announ- 
cing the defeat of the Army of the Loire and the 


1 the Parisians 
and even after the 
desperate and fruitless sortie against Le Bout 
get, on the 21st, it without witticisms 
on defeat and predictions of triumph that Winter 
and Famine settled sullenly on the city 

Our narrative re-opens with the last period of 
the siege 

It whs during these dreadful days that if the 
vilest and the most hide« the Pa- 
risian population showed themselves at the worst, 


recapture of Orleans Kven the 
did not lose hope of succo 


was m 


us aspects of 


so all its loveliest, its noblest, its holiest char 
acteristics—unnoticed by ordinary observers in 
the prosperous days of the « apital became con- 
spicuously prominent The higher classes, in 
cluding the remnant of the old nohblesse, had dur- 


ing the whole siege exhibited qualities in notable 
contrast to those assigned them by the enemies 
Their sons had foremost 
among those soldiers who never calumniated a 
leader, never fled before a foe ; 
been among the most zealous and the most ten- 
they had founded 
uses had been free ly ope ned, 


of aristocracy. been 


their women had 


der nurses of the ambulances 
their he 
the families exiled from the suburbs, 
or in supplement to the | he amount 
afforded unostentatiously, out of 
means that shared the 


and serve d 
whether to 


yspitals 
of relief they 
general failure of accus- 
the famine 
would be scarcely credible if stated 
too, the fortitude and 
genuine Parisian bourgeoisie 
folk and 
judge of its timidit 
courage is not the m« 


tomed resource, when commenced, 
Admirable, 
of the 
the thrifty trades- 


that class in which, to 


were resignation 
small rentiers 
y when opposed to a mob, 
us virtue, ¢ 


t conspicu our 


age became so now—courage to bear hourly in- 
creasing privatior and to suppress every mur- 
mur of suffering that would discredit their patri 
otism, and invoke ** peace at any price " It was 
on this class that the calamities of the siege now 
pressed the most heavily. The stagnation of 


trade, and the stoppage of the rents, in which 
they had 


invested their savings, reduced many 


of them to actual want. ‘Those only of their 
number who obtained the pay of one and a half 
francs a day as National Guards could be sure 
to escape from starvation Sut this pay had al- 
ready begun to demoralize the receivers. Scanty 
for sup} ly of food, it was ample for supply of 
drink And drunkenness, hitherto rare in that 
rank of the Parisians, became a prevalent vice, 
aggravated in the case of a National Guard when 
it wholly unfitted him for the duties he under 
took, espe ially such National Guards as were 
raised from the most turbulent democracy of the 


working class, 
But of that population there were two sec- 


tions in which the most beautiful elements of 
our human nature were most touchingly manifest 

the women and the priesthood, including in 
the latter denomination all the various brother 


hoods and societies which religion formed and 
inspired, 

it was on the 27th of December that Frederic 
Lemercier stood gazing wistfully on a military 
report affixed to a blank wall, which stated that 
‘‘the enemy, worn out by a resistance of over 


one hundred days,” had commenced the bom 
bardment Poor Frederic was sacdly alte ed: 
he had escaped the Prussian guns, but not the 
Parisian winter—the severest known for twenty 


years. He was one of the many frozen at their 
posts -brought back to the ambulance with Fox 
in his bosom trying to keep him warm. He had 


only lately been sent forth as convalescent—aim 
bulances were too « vded to retain a patient 
longer than absol needful—and had been 
hunger-pinched and frost-pine hed ever since. 
The luxurious Frederic had still, somewhere or 
other, a capital yielding above three thousand a 
year, and of which he could not now realize a 


franc, the title-deeds to various investments be 
ing in the hands of Duplessis—the most trust- 
worthy of friends, the most upright of men, but 





who was in Bretagne, and could not be got at. 
And the time had come at Paris when you could 
not get trust fora pound of horse-flesh, ora daily 
supply of fuel. And Frederic Lemercier, who had 
long since spent the 2000 trancs borrowed from 











Alain (not ignobly, but somewhat ostentatiously, 
in feasting any acquaintance wko wanted a feast), 
and who had sold to any one who could afford 
to speculate on such dainty luxuries, clocks, 
bronzes, amber-mouthed pipes—all that had 
made the envied garniture of his bachelor’s apart- 
ment — Frederic Lemercier was, so far as the 
task of keeping body and soul together, worse 
off than any English pauper who can apply to 
the Union. Of course he might have claimed 
his half-pay of thirty sous as a National Guard. 
But he little knows the true Parisian who im- 
agines a seigneur of the Chaussée d’Antin, the 
oracle of those with whom he lived, and one who 
knew life so well that he had preached prudence 
to aseigneur of the fabourg like Alain de Roche- 
briant, stooping to apply for the wages of thirty 
sous. Rations were only obtained by the won- 
derful patience of women, who had children to 
whom they were both saints and martyrs. The 
hours, the weary hours, one had to wait before 
one could get one’s place on the line for the dis- 
tribution of that atrocious black bread defeated 
men—defeated most wives if only for husbands 
—were defied only by mothers and daughters. 
Literally speaking, Lemercier was starving. Alain 
had been badly wounded in the sortie of the 21st, 
and was laid up in an ambulance, Even if he 
could have been got at, he had probably nothiag 
left to bestow upon Lemercier. 

Lemercier gazed on the announcement of the 
bombardment—and the Parisian gayety, which 
some French historian of the siege calls douce 
philosophie, lingering on him still, he said, audi- 
bly, turning round to any stranger who heard : 
‘** Happiest of mortals that we are! Under the 
present government we are never warned of any 
thing disagreeable that can happen; we are only 
told of it when it has happened, and then as 
rather pleasant than otherwise. I get up. I 
meet a civil gendarme. ‘ What is that firing? 
which of our provincial armies is taking Prussia 
in the rear?’ ‘ Monsieur,’ says the gendarme, 
‘it is the Prussian Krupp guns.’ I look at the 
proclamations, and my fears vanish—my heart is 
relieved. Iread that the bombardment is a sure 
sign that the enemy is worn out,” 

Some of the men grouped round Frederic 
ducked their heads in terror; others, who knew 
that the thunder-bolt launched from the plateau 
of Avron would not fall on the pavements of 
Paris, laughed and joked. But in front, with 
no sign of terror, no sound of laughter, stretched, 
moving inch by inch, the female procession to- 
ward the bakery in which the morsel of bread 
for their infants was doled out. 

‘* Hist, mon ami,” said a deep voice beside 
Lemercier. ‘‘Look at those women, and do 
not wound their ears by a jest.” 

Lemercier, offended by that rebuke, though 
too susceptible to good emotions not to recognize 
its justice, tried with feeble fingers to turn up 
his moustache, and to turn a defiant crest upon 
the rebuker. He was rather startled to see the 
tall martial form at his side, and to recognize 
Victor de Mauléon. ‘‘ Don’t you think, M. Le- 
mercier,” resumed the Vicomte, half sadly, ‘* that 
these women are worthy of better husbands and 
sons than are commonly found among the sol 
diers whose uniform we wear?” 

*“*The National Guard! You ought not to 
sneer at them, Vicomte—you whose troop cover- 
ed itself with glory on the great days of Villiers 
and Champigny—you in whose praise even the 
grumblers of Paris became eloquent, and in 
whom a future Marshal of France is foretold.” 

** But, alas! more than half of my poor troop 
was left on the battle-field, or is now wrestling 
for mangled remains of life in the ambulances. 
And the new recruits with which I took the field 
on the 2lst are not likely to cover themselves 
with glory, or insure to their commander the 
baton of a marshal.” 

** Ay, I heard when I was in the hospital that 
you had publicly shamed some of these recruits, 
and declared that you would rather resign than 
lead them again to battle.” 

‘* True; and at this moment, for so doing, I 
am the man most hated by the rabble who sup- 
plied those recruits.” 

The men, while thus conversing, had moved 
slowly on, and were now in front of a large café, 
from the interior of which came the sound of 
loud bravos and clappings of hands. Lemer- 
cier’s curiosity was excited, ‘* For what can be 
that applause?” he said, ‘‘ Let us look in and 
see.” 

The room was thronged. In the distance, on 
a small raised platform, stood a girl dressed in 
faded theatricai finery, making her obeisance to 
the crowd. 

** Heavens!” exclaimed Frederic ; ‘‘ can I trust 
my eyes? Surely that is the once superb Julie : 
has she been dancing here ?” 

One of the loungers, evidently belonging to 
the same world as Lemercier, overheard the 
question, and answered, politely, ‘‘ No, mon- 
sieur: she has been reciting verses, and really 
declaims very well, considering it is not her vo- 
cation. She has given us extracts from Victor 
Hugo and De Musset, and crowned all with a 
patrictic hymn by Gustave Rameau—her old 
lover, if gossip be true.” 

Meanwhile De Mauléon, who at first had 
glanced over the scene with his usual air of calm 
and cold indifference, became suddenly struck 
by the girl’s beautiful face, and gazed on it with 
a look of startled surprise. 

**Who and what did you say that poor fair 
creature is, M. Lemercier ?” 

** She is a Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin, and 
was a very popular coryphée. She has hereditary 
right to be a good dancer as the daughter of a 
once more famous ornament of the ballet, Ja 
belle Léonie—whom you must have seen in your 
young days.” 

**Of course. Léonie—ske married a M. Sur- 
ville, a silly bourgeois gentilhomme, who earned 
the hatred of Paris by taking her off the stage. 








So that is her daughter! I see no likeness to 
her mother—much handsomer. Why does she 
call herself Caumartin ?” 

**Oh,” said Frederic, ‘‘a melancholy but trite 
story. Léonie was left a widow, and died in 
want. What could the poor young daughter 
do? She found a rich protector who had influ- 
ence to get her an appointment in the ballet: 
and there she did as most girls so circumstanced 
do—appeared under an assumed name, which 
she has since kept.” 

**T understand,” said Victor, compassionately. 
“Poor thing! she has quitted the platform, and 
is coming this way, evidently to speak to you. 
Isaw her eyes brighten as she caught sight of 
your face.” 

Lemercier attempted a languid air of modest 
self-complacency as the girl now approached him. 
** Bonjour, M. Frederic! Ah, mon Dieu! how 
thin you have grown! You have been ill?” 

‘*The hardships of a military life, mademoi- 
selle. Ah, for the beaux jours and the peace we 
insisted on destroying under the empire which 
we destroyed for listening tous! But you thrive 
well, I trust. I have seen you better dressed, 
but never in greater beauty.” 

The girl blushed as she replied, ‘‘ Do you real- 
ly think as you speak ?” 

‘*T could not speak more sincerely if I lived in 
the legendary House of Glass.” 

The girl clutched his arm, and said, in sup- 
pressed tones, ‘‘ Where is Gustave ?” 

**Gustave Rameau? Ihave noidea. Do you 
never see him now ?” 4 

** Never—perhaps I never shall see him again ; 
but when you do meet him, say that Julie owes 
to him her livelihood. An honest livelihood, 
monsieur. He taught her to love verses—told 
her how to recite them. I am engaged at this 
café—you will find me here the same hour every 
day, in case—in case— You are good and kind, 
and will come and tell me that Gustave is well 
and happy even if. he forgets me. Aw revoir. 
Stop; you do not ldok, my poor Frederic, as if 
—as if— Pardon me, Monsieur Lemercier, is 
there any thing I cando? Will you condescend 
to borrow from me? I am in funds.” 

Lemercier at that offer was nearly moved to 
tears. Famished though he was, he could not, 
however, have touched that girl’s earnings. 

** You are an angel of goodness, mademoiselle! 
Ah, how I envy Gustave Rameau! No, I don't 
want aid. I am always a—rentier.” 

** Bien! and if you see Gustave you will not 
forget ?” 

** Rely on me.—Come away,” he said to De 
Mauléon. ‘‘I don’t want to hear that girl re- 
peat the sort of bombast the poets indite nowa- 
days. It is fustian; and that girl may have a 
brain of feather, but she has a heart of gold.” 

‘*True,” said Victor, as they regained the 
street. ‘‘I overheard what she said to you. 
What an incomprehensible thing is a woman! 
how more incomprehensible still is a woman’s 
love! Ah, pardon me. I must leave you; I 
see in the procesgion a poor woman known to me 
in better days.” 

De Mauléon walked toward the woman he 
spoke of —one of the long procession to the 
bakery —a child clinging to her robe. A pale 
grief-worn woman, still young, but with the wea- 
riness of age on her face, and the shadow of 
death on her child’s. 

**T think I see Madame Monnier, 
Mauléon, softly. 

She turned and looked at him drearily. A 
year ago she would have blushed if addressed by 
a stranger in a name not lawfully hers. 

‘* Well,” she said, in hollow accents broken by 
cough; ‘*I don’t know you, monsieur.” 

**Poor woman,” he resumed, walking beside 
her as she moved slowly on, while the eyes of 
other women in the procession stared at him 
hungrily. ‘* And your child looks ill, too. Is it 
your youngest ?” 

‘*My only one! ‘The others are in Pere la 
Chaise. ‘There are but few children alive in my 
street now. God has been very merciful, and 
taken them to Himself.” 

De Mauléon recalled the scene of a neat, com- 
fortable apartment, and the healthful, happy chil- 
dren at play on the floor. The mortality among 
the little ones, especially in the guartier occupied 
by the working classes, had of late been terrible. 
The want of food, of fuel, the intense severity 
of the weather, had swept them off as by a pesti- 
lence. 

** And Monnier—what of him? No doubt he 
is a National Guard, and has his pay.” 

The woman made no answer, but hung down 
her head. She was stiflingasob. Till then her 
eyes seemed to have exhausted the last source of 
tears. 

** He lives still?” continued Victor, pityingly ; 
“he is not wounded ?” 

“*No; he is well—in health, thank you kind- 
ly, monsieur.” 

‘* But his pay is not enough to help you, and 
of course he can get no work. Excuse me if I 
stopped you. It is because I owed Armand 
Monnier a littie debt for work, and I am ashamed 
to say that it quite escaped my memory in these 
terrible events. Allow me, madame, to pay it to 
you ;” and he thrust his purse intoher hand. ‘I 
think this contains about the sum I owed; if 
more or less, we will settle the difference later. 
Take care of yourself.” 

He was turning away, when the woman caught 
hold of him. 

**Stay, monsieur. May Heaven bless you !— 
but—but—tell me what name I am to give to Ar- 
mand. I can’t think of any one who owed him 
money. It must have been before that dreadful 
strike, the beginning of all our woes. Ah, if it 
were allowed to curse any one, I fear my last 
breath would not be a prayer.” 

**You would curse the strike, or the master 
who did not forgive Armand’s share in it ?” 

** No, no—the cruel man who talked him into 
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it—into all that has changed the best workman, | you are a noble, a Vicomte—Victor de Mau- 


the kindest heart—the—the 
died in sobs, 

‘* And who was that man?” asked De Mau- 
léon, falteringly. 

‘* Tlis name was Lebeau. If you were a poor 
man, I should say, ‘Shun him.’” 

**T have heard of the name you mention; but 
if we mean the same person, Monnier can not 
have met him lately. He has not been in Paris 
since the siege.” 

**T suppose not, the coward! He ruined us 
—us who were so happy before; and then, as 
Armand says, cast us away as instruments he 
had done with. But—but if you do know him, 
and do see him again, tell him—tell him not to 
complete his wrong—not to bring murder on Ar- 
mand’s soul. For Armand isn't what he was— 
and has become—oh, so violent! I dare not take 
this money without saying who gave it. He 
would not take money as alms from an aristo- 
erat. Hush! he beat me for taking money from 
the good Monsieur Raoul de Vandemar— my 
poor Armand beat me !” 

De Mauléon shuddered. ‘‘ Say that it is from 
a customer whose rooms he decorated in his spare 
hours on his own account before the strike—Mon- 
sieut . Here he uttered indistinctly some 
unpronounceable name, and hurried off, soon lost 
as the streets grew darker. Amidst groups of a 
higher order of men—military men, nobles, ci- 
devant deputies—among such ones his name 
stood very high. Not only his bravery in the 
recent sorties had been signal, but a strong be- 
lief in his military talents had become prevalent ; 
and conjoined with the name he had before es- 
tablished as a political writer, and the remem- 
brance of the vigor and sagacity with which he 
had opposed the war, he seemed certain, when 
peace and order became re-established, of a brill- 
iant position and career in a future administra- 
tion: not less because he had steadfastly kept 
aloof from the existing government, which it was 
rumored, rightly or erroneously, that he had been 
solicited to join, and from every combination of 
the various democratic or discontented factions. 

Quitting these more distinguished associates, 
he took his way alone toward the ramparts. The 
day was closing; the thunders of the cannon 
were dying down. 

He passed by a wine-shop round which were 
gathered many of the worst specimens of the 
Moblots and National Guards, mostly drunk, 
and loudly talking, in vehement abuse of gener- 
als and officers and commissariat. By one of 
the men, as he came under the glare of a petro- 
leum lamp (there was gas no longer in the dis- 
mal city), he was recognized as the commander 
who had dared to insist on discipline, and dis- 
grace honest patriots who claimed to themselves 
the sole option between fight and flight. The 
man was one of those patriots—one of the new 
recruits whom Victor had shamed and dismiss- 
ed for mutiny and cowardice. He made a drunk- 
en plunge at his former chief, shouting, ‘‘A bas 
Varisto! Comrades, this is the coguin De Mau- 
léon who is paid by the Prussians for getting us 
killed: ala /lanterne!” ‘*A la lanterne !” stam- 
mered and hiccuped others of the group; but 
they did not stir to execute their threat. Dim- 
ly seen as the stern face and sinewy form of the 
threatened man was by their drowsied eyes, the 
name of De Mauléon, the man without fear of 
a foe, and without ruth for a mutineer, sufficed 
to protect him from outrage; and with a slight 
movement of his arm that sent his denouncer 
reeling against a lamp-post, De Mauléon passed 
on—when another man, in the uniform of a Na- 
tional Guard, bounded from the door of the tav- 
ern, crying, with a loud voice, ‘‘Who said De 
Mauléon ?—let me look at him.” And Victor, 
who had strode on with slow lion-like steps, cleav- 
ing the crowd, turned, and saw before him in the 
gleaming light a face in which the bold, frank, 
intelligent aspect of former days was lost in a 
wild, reckless, savage expression—the face of 
Armand Monnier. 

‘* Ha! are you really Victor de Mauléon ?” 
asked Monnier, not fiercely, but under his breath 
—in that sort of stage whisper which is the nat- 
tural utterance of excited men under the mingled 
influence of potent drink and hoarded rage. 

“Certainly ; I am Victor de Mauléon.” 

** And you were in command of the —— com- 
pany of the National Guard on the 30th of No- 
vember at Champigny and Villiers ?” 

‘ST was.” 

** And you shot with your own hand an offi- 
cer belonging to another company who refused 
to join yours ?” 

‘*T shot a cowardly soldier who ran away from 
the enemy, and seemed a ringleader of other run- 
aways; and in so doing, I saved from dishonor 
the best part of his comrades.” 

‘*The man was no coward. He was an en- 
lightened Frenchman, and worth fifty of such 
aristos as you; and he knew better than his of- 
ficers that he was to be led to an idle slaughter. 
Idle—I say idle. What was France the better, 
how was Paris the safer, for the senseless butch- 
ery of that day? You mutinied against a wiser 
general than Saint Trochu when you murdered 
that mutineer.” 

** Armand Monnier, you are not quite sober 
to-night, or I would argue with you that ques- 
tion. But you, no doubt, are brave. How and 
why do you take the part of a runaway ?” 

**How and why? He was my brother, and 
you own you murdered him: my brother—the 
sagest head in Paris. If I had listened to him, 
I should not be—/ah /—no matter now what I 
am.” 

**T could not know he was your brother ; but 
if he had been mine I would have done the 
same.” 

Here Victor's lip quivered, for Monnier griped 
him by the arm, and looked him in the face with 
wild stony eyes. 

**T recollect that voice! Yet—yet—you say 











Again her voice | léon! and you shot my brother!” 


Here he passed his left hand rapidly over his 
forehead. ‘The fumes of wine still clouded his 
mind, but rays of intelligence broke through the 
cloud. Suddenly he seid, in a loud and calm 
and natural voice, 

“*M. le Vicomte, you accost me as Armand 
Monnier. Pray, how do you know my name?” 

** How should I not know it? I have looked 
into the meetings of the ‘clubs rouges.’ I have 
heard you speak, and naturally asked your name. 
Bon soir, M. Monnier! When you reflect in 
cooler moments, you will see that if patriots ex- 
cuse Brutus for first dishonoring and then exe- 
cuting his own son, an officer charged to defend 
his country may be surely pardoned for slaying 
a runaway to whom he was no relation, when in 
slaying he saved the man’s name and kindred 
from dishonor, unless, indeed, you insist on tell- 
ing the world why he was slain.” 

**T know your voice—I know it. Every sound 
becomes clearer to my ear. And if—” 

But while Monnier thus spoke, De Mauléon 
had hastened on. Monnier looked round, saw 
him gone, but did not pursue. He was just in- 
toxicated enough to know that his footsteps were 
not steady, and he turned back to the wine-shop 
and asked surlily for more wine. 

Could you have seen him then as he ieaned, 
swinging himself to and fro, against the wall— 
had you known the man two years ago, you 
would have been a brute if you felt disgust. 
You could only have felt that profound compas- 
sion with which we gaze on a great royalty fall- 
en. For the grandest of all royalties is that 
which takes its crown from Nature, needing no 
accident of birth. And Nature made the mind 
of Armand Monnier king-like ; endowed it with 
lofty scorn of meanness and falsehood and dishon- 
or, with warmth and tenderness of heart which 
had glow enough to spare from ties of kindred 
and hearth and home to extend to those distant 
circles of humanity over which royal natures 
would fain extend the shadow of their sceptre. 

How had the royalty of the man’s nature fall- 
en thus? Royalty rarely falls from its own con- 
stitutional faults. It falls when, ceasing to be 
royal, it becomes subservient to bad advisers. 
And what bad advisers, always appealing to his 
better qualities and so enlisting his worser, had 
discrowned this mechanic ? 


‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 


says the old-fashioned poet. ‘‘ Not so,” says 
the modern philosopher; ‘‘a little knowledge is 
safer than no knowledge.” Possibly, as all in- 
dividuals and all communities must go through 
the stage of a little knowledge before they can 
arrive at that of much knowledge, the philoso 
pher’s assertion may be right in the long-run, 
and applied to humankind in general. But there 
is a period, as there is a class, in which a lit- 
tle knowledge tends to terrible demoralization. 
And Armand Monnier lived in that period and 
was one of that class. ‘The little knowledge that 
his mind, impulsive and ardent, had picked up 
out of books that warred with the great founda- 
tions of existing society had originated in ill ad- 
vices. A man stored with much knowledge would 
never have let Madame de Grantmesnil’s denun- 
ciations of marriage rites, or Louis Blanc’s vin 
dication of Kobespierre as the representative of 
the working against the middle class, influence 
his practical life. He would have assessed such 
opinions at their real worth, and, whatever that 
worth might seem to him, would not to such 
opinions have committed the conduct of his life. 
Opinion is not fateful: conduct is. A little 
knowledge crazes an earnest, warm - blooded, 
powerful creature like Armand Monnier into a 
fanatic. He takes an opinion which pleases him 
as a revelation from the gods; that opinion 
shapes his conduct; that conduct is his fate. 
Woe to the philosopher who serenely flings be- 
fore the little knowledge of the artisan dogmas 
as harmless as the Atlantis of Plato, if only to be 
discussed by philosophers, and deadly as the 
torches of Até, if seized as articles of a creed by 
fanatics! But thrice woe to the artisan who 
makes himself the zealot of the Dogma! 

Poor Armand acts on the opinions he adopts ; 
proves his contempt for the marriage state by liv- 
ing with the wife of another; resents, as natures 
so inherently manly must do, the Society that vis- 
its on her his defiance of its laws; throws him- 
self, head-foremost, against that Society altogeth- 
er; necessarily joins all who have other reasons 
for hostility to Society ; he himself having every 
inducement not to join indiscriminate strikes— 
high wages, a liberal employer, ample savings, 
the certainty of soon becoming employer himself. 
No; that is not enough to the fanatic: he per- 
sists on being dupe and victim. He, this great 
king of labor, crowned by Nature, and cursed 
with that degree of little knowledge which does 
not comprehend how much more is required be- 
fore a school-boy would admit it to be knowledge 
at all—he rushes into the maddest of all specula- 
tions—that of the artisan with little knowledge 
and enormous faith—that which intrusts the safe- 
ty and repose and dignity of life to some ambi- 
tious adventurer, who uses his warm heart for 
the adventurer’s frigid purpose, much as the law- 
yer-government of September used the Commu- 
nists—much as, in every revolution of France, a 
Bertrand had used a Raton—much as, till the 
sound of the last trumpet, men very much worse 
than Victor de Mauléon will use men very much 
better than Armand Monnier, if the Armand 
Monniers disdain the modesty of an Isaac New- 
ton on hearing that a theorem to which he had 
given all the strength of his patient intellect was 
disputed. ‘‘ It may be so; meaning, I suppose, 
that it requires a large amount of experience as- 
certained before a man of much knowledge be- 
comes that which a man of little knowledge is at 
a jump—the fanatic of an experiment untried. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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THE MAHARAJAH’S BOAT. 


Tue canals of India are among the most ex 
tensive engineering works ever undertaken by 
man. When the English took 7 
that country they found there the great Ganges 
Canal, which, with its branches, was over seven 
hundred miles long; but this splendid water- 
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‘ay was useless for trade, being choked up by 
ubbish which had been accumulating for ; 
‘n 1854 five hundred miles of this canal 
*en repaired, enlarged, and ; 
pened for traffic, and since then many other 
‘nals have been either constructed o1 repaired. 
“Hese canals, besides serving as water ways for 
"avel and the transportation of merchandise, fa 
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nals, have built them in their own dominions, 
and our illustration on this page represents the 
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TYROLESE HOUSE MOTTOES. 

In Lessing’s Nathan the Wise the daughter 
of the wise Jew says to her friend, ‘‘I suppose 
you have not read many books ;” and, on being 
asked why she supposes so, makes answer, ‘* Be- 
cause you are so upright and downright, so inar- 
tificial, so thoroughly and naturally your rea! 
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self; and my father says that people seldom re 
tain these characteristics wh have read many 
lhe study of the mottoes which are to 
be found carved or painted on old-fashioned Ty- 
lese houses affords a commentary upon and 
an illustration of this saying of Lessing’s Na- 
thi 
] manifest that those who chose such mot- 





invented them had read but few books 


perhaps none; and certainly it would be hard 
to find more « 


inartificiality, ar 


ymplete spe j 
a naivete It is true that 
many ot mottoes are repeated 

ied from one house to another, and ins ariably 
the later versions of them are improved in or- 
thography—often in syntax—but have somehow 
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beetle-browed portal. Or, again, you may find 
such a one solidly defying wind and weather in 
some mountain solitude—a very patriarch of a 
house, with a numerous family of barns, out- 
houses, stables, and peasants’ cottages grouped 
around him. A great dog, sleek and well fed, 
as all dumb beasts seem to be among German 
tolk, blinks in the sunshine before the door. 
Poultry cluck and flutter round the barn, whence 
comes a fragrant smell of grain and spicy hay. 
The cattle bells clink and tinkle from the green, 
green pastures down by the stream. Even the 
great stern mountains seem to shimmer and 
grow soft in the warm autumn air. Only two 
or three wooden sledges and a snow-plow piled 
up beside the stable door remind us that in a 
month or two bitter winds will blow through the 
gorge, that the peaks yonder which pierce the 
blue will pour down their dread artillery of hail 
and stones and torrents and cold, cruel ava- 
lanches, and that the old house needs all his 
strength of wall and roof to resist the assaults 
of King Winter and his army. And there 
on the house front, whether it be in village, 
town, or mountain valley, you may read some 
pious prayer, or pithy sentence, or worldly- 
wise saw carved in quaint German for the edifi- 
cation of those who pass by. The same thing 
is common in Switzerland and in many parts of 
Germany. 

More than one collection of these has been 
made and published by native Tyrolese. They 
are simply jotted down literally, as one might 
write them in a note-book, with no attempt at 
classification or comment. But even thus bare- 
ly and simply presented, they are full of interest 
for the observer of national manners and char 
acteristics. ‘They are gradually and not very 
slowly disappear ing. If by time or accident a 
motto becomes effaced, it is scarcely ever re- 
placed by the owner of the house. Such things 
are old-fashioned—zop/ig, as the Germans have 
it (that is to say, literally, pigtailish: an expres- 
sion to which our *‘ square-toed” may answer)— 
and few persons choose to brave the ridicule of 
their modern-minded neighbors by carving again 
the old inscription, with its rude spelling and an- 
tique phrase. It is curious to conjecture how 
far and in what manner new mottoes would 
differ from the old, if Fashion suddenly took it 
into her light head to patronize the writing of 
them up pro bono publico, The religious in- 
scriptions, which are very numerous, would sure- 
ly change their tone very considerably. ‘They 
would probably become more or less controver- 
sial. And instead of the comfortable, confi- 
dent, easy-going kind of piety which seems to 
take for granted all men’s assent to be postu- 
lates, we should probably have a taste of the de- 
fiant spirit which is aware that its dicta may, 
likely enough, be contradicted, and therefore ut- 
ters them with tenfold zeal and emphasis. Nay, 
in these times of strife and upheaval, it might 
be that the concoctors or choosers of religious 
mottoes in the Tyrol should rather seek such 
words as might serve for missiles against their 
enemies than pour out thanksgiving and prayer 
and blessing in the antique fashion, 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE TWO DUKES, 


Ir was necessary that the country should be 
governed, even though Mr. Bonteen had been 
murdered ; and in order that it should be duly 
governed it was necessary that Mr. Bonteen’s late 
place at the Board of Trade siould be filled. 
There was some hesitation as to the filling it, and 
when the arrangement was completed people 
were very much surprised indeed. Mr. Bonteen 
had been appointed chiefly because it was thought 
that he might in that office act as a quasi House 
of Commons deputy to the Duke of Omnium in 
carrying out his great scheme of a five-farthinged 
penny and a ter-pennied shilling. The Duke, 
in spite of his wealth and rank and honor, was 
determined to go on with his great task. Life 
would be nothing to him now anless he could at 
least hope to arrange the five farthings. When 
his wife had bullied him about the Garter, he 
had declared to her, and with perfect truth, that 
he had never asked for any thing. He had gone 
on to say that he never would ask for any thing ; 
and he certainly did not think that he was be- 
traying himself with reference to that assur- 
ance when he suggested to Mr. Gresham that he 
would himself take the place left vacant by Mr. 
Bonteen-—of course retaining his seat in the 
Cabinet, 

**I should hardly have ventured to suggest 
such an arrangement to your Grace,” said the 
Prime Minister. 

** Feeling that it might be so, I thought that I 
would venture to ask,” said the Duke, ‘*I am 
sure you know that I am the last man to inter- 
fere as.to place or the disposition of power.” 

** Quite the last man,” said Mr. Gresham. 

** But it has always been held that the Board 
of Trade is not incompatible with the Peerage,” 

**Oh dear, yes.” 

**And I can feel myself nearer to this affair 
of mine there than I can elsewhere.” 

Mr. Gresham, of course, had no objection to 
urge. This great nobleman, who was now ask- 
ing for Mr. Bonteen’s shoes, had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and would have remained 





Chancellor of the Exchequer had not the mantle 


of his nobility fallen upon him. 
moment he held an office in which peers are oft- 
en temporarily shelved, or put away, perhaps, out 
of harm’s way for the time, so that they may be 
brought down and used when wanted, without 
having received crack or detriment from that in- 
dependent action into which a politician is like- 
ly to fall when his party is ‘‘in” but he is still 
**out.” He was Lord Privy Seal—a lordship 
of state which does carry with it a status and a 
seat in the Cabinet, but does not necessarily en- 
tail any work. But the present lord, who cared 
nothing for status, and who was much more in- 
tent on his work than he was even on his seat in 
the Cabinet, was possessed by what many of his 
brother politicians regarded as a morbid dislike 
to pretenses. He had not been happy during his 
few weeks of the Privy Seal, and had almost en- 
vied Mr. Bonteen the realities of the Board of 
‘Trade. ‘I think upon the whole it will be best 
to make the change,” he said to Mr. Gresham. 
And Mr. Gresham was delighted. 

But there were one or two men of mark—one 
or two who were older than Mr. Gresham prob- 
ably, and less perfect in their liberal sympathies— 
who thought that the Duke of Omnium was der- 
ogating from his proper position in the step 
which he was now taking. Chief among these 
was his friend the Duke of St. Bungay, who alone 
perhaps could venture to argue the matter with 
him. ‘I almost wish that you had spoken to 
me first,” said the elder Duke. 

‘*T feared that I should find you too strongly 
opposed to my resolution.” 

** Tf it was a resolution.” 

‘*T think it was,” said the younger. ‘‘It was 
a great misfortune to me that I should have been 
obliged to leave the House of Commons,” 

** You should not feel it so.” 

**My whole life was there,” said he who, as 
Plantagenet Pulliser, had been so good a com- 
moner. 

** But your waole life should certainly not be 
there now, nor your whole heart. On you the 
circumstances of your birth have imposed duties 
quite as high, and I will say quite as useful, as 
any which a career in the House of Commons 
can put within the reach of a man,” 

**Do you think so, Duke ?” 

‘Certainly I do. I do think that the En- 
gland which we know could not be the England 
that she is but for the maintenance of a high-mind- 
ed, proud, and self-denying nobility. And though 
with us there is no line dividing our very broad 
aristocracy into two parts, a higher and a lower, 
or a greater and a smaller, or a richer and a 
poorer, nevertheless we all feel that the success of 
our order depends chiefly on the conduct of those 
whose rank is the highest and whose means are 
the greatest. To some few, among whom you 
are conspicuously one, wealth has been given so 
great, and rank so high, that much of the welfare 
of your country depends on the manner in which 
you bear yourself as the Duke of Omnium.” 

**T would not wish to think so.” 

**Your uncle so thought. And, though he 
was a man very different from you, not inured 
to work in his early life, with fewer attainments, 
probably a slower intellect, and whose general 
conduct was inferior to your own—I spcak freely, 
because the subject is important—he was a man 
who understood his position and the requirements 
of his order very thoroughly. A retinue almost 
royal, together with an expenditure which roy- 
alty could not rival, secured for him the respect 
of the nation.” 

**Your life has not been as was his, and you 
have won a higher respect.” 

**I think not. The greater part of my life 
was spent in the House of Commons, and my 
fortune was never much more than the tenth of 
his. But [ wish to make no such comparison.” 

**T must make it, if I am to judge which I 
would follow.” 

‘*Pray understand me, my friend,” said the 
old man, energetically. ‘‘ I am not advising you 
to abandon public life in order that you may live 
in repose as a great nobleman, It would not be 
in your nature to do so, nor could the country 
afford to lose your services. But you need not, 
therefore, take your place in the arena of politics 
as though you were still Plantagenet Palliser, 
with no other duties than those of a politician— 
as you might so well have done had your uncle's 
titles and wealth descended to a son.” 

**] wish they had,” said the regretful Duke, 

**It can not be so. Your brother perhaps 
wishes that he were a duke, but it has been ar- 
ranged otherwise. It is vain to repine. Your 
wife is unhappy because your uncle’s Garter was 
not at once given to you.” 

** Glencora is like other women, of course.” 

**T share ber feelings. Had Mr. Gresham 
consulted me, I should not have scrupled to tell 
him that it would have been for the welfare of 
his party that the Duke of Omnium should be 
graced with any and every honor in his power to 
bestow. Lord Cantrip is my friend, almost as 
warmly as are you; but the country would not 
have missed the ribbon from the breast of Lord 
Cantrip. Had you been more the Duke, and 
less the slave of your country, it would have been 
sent to you. Do I make you angry by speaking 
so ?” 

**Not in the least. 
tion ?” 

** And that is—” 

**'To be the serviceable slave of my country.” 

‘*A master is more serviceable than a slave,” 
said the old man. 

** No, no; I deny it. I can admit much from 
you, but I can not admit that. The politician 
who becomes the master of his country sinks 
from the statesman to the tyrant.” ‘ 

**We misunderstand each other, my friend. 
Pitt and Peel and Palmerston were not tyrants, 
though each assumed and held for himself to the 
last the mastery of which I speak. Smaller men, 
too, have been slaves, have been as patriotic as 


I have but one ambi- 


At the present ] 


‘** Because he was Mr. Bonteen.” 

** All the circumstances of the transfer of of- 
fice occasioned by your uncle’s death seem to 
me to make it undesirable. I would not have 
you make yourself too common. ‘This very mur- 
der adds to the feeling. Because Mr. Bonteen 
has been lost to us, the Minister has recourse to 
you.” 

** Tt was my own suggestion.” 

** But who knows that it was so? You and 
I and Mr. Gresham, and perhaps one or two 
others.” 

**Tt is too late now, Duke; and, to tell the 
truth of myself, not even you can make me oth- 
er than lam. My uncle’s life to me was always 
a problem which I could not understand. Were 
I to attempt to walk in his ways I should fail ut- 
terly, and become absurd. Ido not feel the dis- 
grace of following Mr. Bonteen.” 

‘**T trust you may at least be less unfortunate.” 

“*Well—yes. I need not expect to be murder- 
ed in the streets because I am going to the Board 
of Trade. I shall have made no enemy by my 
political success.” 

“You think that— Mr. Finn—did do that 
deed ?” asked the elder Duke. 

**T hardly know what I think. 
sure that he is innocent.” 

**The Duchess is enthusiastic, always.” 

**Many others think the same, Lord and 
Lady Chiltern are sure of it.” 

** They were always his best friends.” 

**T am told that many of the lawyers are sure 
that it will be impossible to convict him. If he 
be acquitted I shall strive to think him innocent. 
He will come back to the House, of course.” 

**T should think he would apply for the Hun- 
dreds,” said the Duke of St. Bungay. 

‘*T do not see why he should. I would not 
in his place. If he be innocent, why should he 
admit himself to be unfit for a seat in Parlia- 
ment? I tell you what he might do: resign, 
and then throw himself again upon his constit- 
uency.” The other Duke shook his head, there- 
by declaring in his opinion that Phineas Finn 
was in truth the man who had murdered Mr. 
Bonteen. 

When it was publicly known that the Duke of 
Omnium had stepped into Mr. Bonteen’s shoes, 
the general opinion certainly coincided with that 
given by the Duke of St. Bungay. It was not 
only that the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should not have consented to fill so low an oftice, 
or that the Duke of Omnium should have better 
known his own place, or that he should not have 
succeeded a man so insignificant as Mr. Bon- 
teen. ‘These things, no doubt, were said, but 
more was said also. It was thought that he 
should not have gone to an office which had 
been rendered vacant by the murder of a man 
who had been placed there merely to assist him- 
self. If the present arrangement were good, 
why should it not have been made independent- 
ly of Mr. Bonteen? Questions were asked about 
it in both Houses, and the transfer, no doubt, did 
have the effect of lowering the man in the esti- 
mation of the political world. He himself felt 
that he did not stand so high with his colleagues 
as when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
not even so high as when he held the Privy Seal. 
In the printed lists of those who attended the 
Cabinets his name generally was placed last, and 
an opponent on one occasion thought, or pretend- 
ed to think, that he was no more than Postmas- 
ter-General. He determined to bear all this 
without wincing, but he did wince. He would 
not own to himself that he had been wrong, but 
he was sore—as a man is sore who doubts about 
his own conduct ; and was not the less so because 
he strove to bear his wife’s sarcasms without 
showing that they pained him. 

* They say that poor Lord Fawn is losing his 
mind,” she said to him. 

‘*Lord Fawn! I haven’t heard any thing 
about it.” 

** He was engaged to Lady Eustace once, you 
remember. They say that he'll be made to de- 
clare why he didn’t marry her if this bigamy case 
goes on. And then it’s so unfortunate that he 
should have seen the man in the gray coat! I 

hope he won't have to resign.” 

**T hope not, indeed.” 

** Because, of course, you'd have to take his 
place as Under-Secretary.” ‘This was very awk- 
ward ; but the husband only smiled, and express- 
ed a hope that if he did so he might himself be 
equal to his new duties. ‘* By-the-bye, Plan- 
tagenet, what do you mean to do about the jew- 
els?” 

“*T haven't thought about them. 
Goesler had better take them.” 

** But she won't.” 

‘*T suppose they had better be sold.” 

** By auction ?” 

**'That would be the proper way.” 

**T shouldn’t like that atall. Couldn’t we buy 
them ourselves, and let the money stand till she 
chooses to take it? It’s an affair of trade, I sup- 
pose, and you're at the head of all that now.” 
Then again she asked him some question about 
the Home Secretary, with reference to Phineas 
Finn; and when he told her that it would be 
highly improper for him to speak to that officer 
on such a subject, she pretended to suppose that 
the impropriety would consist in the interference 
of a man holding so low a position as his was. 
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**'When you're a Lord of the Treasury it wil] 
only be one, will it ?” i 

**What a goose you are, Glencora! If it suit. 
ed me to be a Lord of the Treasury, what differ. 
ence would the salary make ?” 

** Not the least; nor yet the rank, or the in. 
fluence, or the prestige, or the general fitness of 
things. You are above all such sublunary ideas, 
You would clean Mr. Gresham’s shoes for him, 
if—the service of your country required it,” 
These last words she added in a tone of Voice 
very similar to that which her husband himself 
used on occasions. 

**T would even allow you to clean them, if the 
service of the country required it,” said the Duke, 

But, though he was magnanimous, he was not 
happy, and perhaps the intense anxiety which his 
wife displayed as to the fate of Phineas Finn add. 
ed to his discomfort. The Duchess, as the Duke 
of St. Bungay had said, was enthusiastic, and he 
never for a moment dreamed of teaching her to 
change her nature; but it would have been as 
well if her enthusiasm at the present moment 
could have been brought to display itself on some 
other subject. He had been brought to feel that 
Phineas Finn had been treated badly when the 
good things of Government were being given 
away, and that this had been caused by the jeal- 
ous prejudices of the man who had been since 
murdered. But an expectant Under-Secretary 
of State, let him have been ever so cruelly left 
out in the cold, should not murder the man by 
whom he has been ill-treated. Looking at ail 
the evidence as best he could, and listening to the 
opinions of others, the Duke did think that Phin. 
eas had been guilty. The murder had clearly 
been committed by a personal enemy, not by a 
robber. Two men were known to have enter. 
tained feelings of enmity against Mr. Bonteen, 
as to one of whom he was assured that it was im- 
possible that he should have been on the spot. 
As to the other, it seemed nea ly equally mani- 
fest that he must have been there. If it were $0, 
it would be much better that his wife 
display her interest public ly in the murderer’s 
favor. But the Duchess, wherever she went, 
spoke of the trial as a persecution, and seemed to 
think that the prisoner should already be treated 
as a hero and a martyr. ‘‘ Glencora,” he said to 
her, ‘I wish that you could drop the subject of 
this trial till it be over.” 

** Bat I can’t.” 

*“* Surely you can avoid speaking of it.” 

**No moxe than you can avoid your decimals, 
Out of the full heart the mouth speaks, and my 
heart is very full. What harm do I do ?” 

**You set people talking of you ?” 

“They have been doing that ever since we 
were married; but I do not know that they have 
made out much against me. C 
our nature, Plantagenet. Your nature is deci- 
mals. I run after units.” He did not deem it 
wise to say any thing further, knowing that to 
this evil also of Phineas Finn the gods would at 
last vouchsafe an ending. 


should not 


We must go aiter 


CHAPTER LIX, 
MRS. BONTEEN. 





At the time of the murder Lady Eustace, 
whom we must regard as the wife of Mr. Emil- 
ius till it be proved that he had another wife when 
he married her, was living as the guest of Mr, 
Bonteen. Mr. Bonteen had pledged himself to 
prove the bigamy, and Mrs, Bonteen had opened 
her house and her heart to the injured lady. 
Lizzie Eustace, as she had always been called, 
was clever, rich, and pretty, and knew well how 
to ingratiate herself with the friend of the hour. 
She was a greedy, grasping little woman, but, 
when she had before her a sufficient object, she 
could appear to pour all that she had into her 
friend’s lap with the prodigality of a child. Per- 
haps Mrs. Bonteen had liked to have things pour- 
ed into her lap. Perhaps Mrs. Bonteen had en- 
joyed the confidential tears of a pretty woman. 
It may be that the wrongs of a woman doomed to 
live with Mr. Emilius as his wife had touched 
their hearts. Be that as it might, they had be- 
come the acknowledged friends and supporters of 
Lady Eustace, and she was living with them in 
their little house in St. James’s Place on that fa- 
tal night. 

Lizzie behaved herself very well when the ter- 
rible tidings were brought home. Mr. Bonteen 
was so often late at the House or at his club 
that his wife rarely sat up for him ; and when the 
servants were disturbed between six and seven 
o'clock in the morning, no surprise had as yet been 
felt at his absence. The sergeant of police who 
had brought the news sent for the maid of the un- 
fortunate lady, and the maid, in her panic, told 
her story to Lady Eustace before daring to com- 
municate it to her mistress. Lizzie Eustace, 
who in former days had known something of po- 
licemen, saw the man, and learned from him all 
that there was to learn. Then, while the sergeant 
remained on the landing-place, outside, to support 
her, if necessary, with the maid by her side to 
help her, kneeling by the bed, she told the wretch- 
ed woman what had happened. We need not 
witness the paroxysms of the widow's misery, 
but we may understand that Lizzie Eustace was 
from that moment more strongly fixed than ever 
in her friendship with Mrs. Bonteen 
When the first three or four days of agony and 


despair had passed by, and the mind of the be- 





‘* Of course it is not the same now,” she said, 
‘as it used to be when you were at the Excheq- 
uer.” All which he took without uttering a word 
of anger, or showing asign of annoyance. ‘* You 
only get two thousand a year, do you, at the 
Board of Trade, Plantagenet ?” 

**Upon my word, I forget. 
thousand five hundred.” 

**How nice! It was five at the Exchequer, 
wasn't it ?” 


I think it’s two 





“Yes; five thousand at the Exchequer.” 
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would not let him escape! What more proof 
ald be needed? Had not the miscreant quar- 
wore with her husband, and behaved abominably 
to him but a few minutes before the murder? Had 
os not been on the spot with the murderous in- 
rument in his pocket? Had he not been seen 
is Lord Fawn hastening on the steps of her dear 
and doomed husband? Mrs. Bonteen, as she 
sat enveloped in her new weeds, thirsting for 
blood, could not understand that further evidence 
should be needed, or that a rational doubt should 
remain in the mind of any one who knew the cir- 
cumstances. It was to her as though she had 
seen the dastard blow struck, and with such con- 
viction as this on her mind did she insist on talk- 
ing of the coming trial to her inmate, Lady Eus- 
tace. But Lizzie had her own opinion, though 
she was forced to leave it unexpressed in the 
presene e of Lady Bonteen. She knew the man 
who claimed her as his wife, and did not think 
that Phineas Finn guilty of the murder, 
Her Emilius—her Yosef Mealyus, as she had de- 
lighted to call him since she had separated her- 
self from him—was, as she thought, the very man 
to commit a murder. He was by no means de- 
graded in her opinion by the feeling. To com- 
mit great crimes is the line of life that comes 
naturally to some men, and was, as she thought, 
a line less objectionable than that which confines 
itself to small crimes. She almost felt that the 
audacity of her husband in doing such a deed re- 
deemed her from some of the ignominy to which 
she had subjected herself by her marriage with a 
runaway who had another wife living. There 
was a dash of adventure about it which was al- 
most gratifying. But these feelings was 
obliged, at any rate for the present, to keep to 
herself. Not only must she acknowledge the un- 
doubted guilt of Phineas Finn for the sake of her 
friend. Mr. Bonteen, but she must consider care- 
fully whether she would gain or more by 
having a murderer for her husband. She did not 
relish the idea of being made a widow by the 
gallows. She was still urgent as to the charge 
of bigamy, and should succeed in proving 
that the man had never been her husband, then 
she did not care how soon they might hang him. 
But for the present it was better for all reasons 
that she should cling to the Phineas Finn theory, 
feeling certain that it was the bold hand of her 
own Emilius who had struck the blow. 

She was by no means free from the solicitations 
of her husband, who knew well where she was, 
and who still adhered to his purpose of reclaim- 
ing his wife and his wife’s property. When he 
was released by the magistrate’s order, and had re- 
covered his goods from Mr. Meager’s house, and 
was once more established in lodgings, humbler, 
indeed, than those in Northumberland Street, 
he wrote the following letter to her who had been 
for one blessed year the partner of his joys; and 
his bosom’s mistress : 


was 


she 


lose 


she 


Evewarr Roan, May 26, 18— 
You will have heard to 
what additional sorrow and disgrace I have been 
subjected through the malice of my enemies. 
But all in vain! Though princes and potentates 
have been arrayed against me”—the princes and 
potentates had, no doubt, been Lord Chiltern and 
Mr. Low—“‘ innocence has prevailed, and I have 
come out from the ordeal white as bleached linen 
or unsullied snow. The murderer is in the hands 
of justice, and though he be the friend of kings 
and princes”—Mr. Emilius had probably heard 
that the Prince had been at the club with Phin- 
eas—‘‘ yet shall justice be done upon him, and 
the truth of the Lord shall be made to prevail. 
Mr. Bonteen has been very hostile to me, believ- 
ing evil things of me, and instigating you, my be- 
loved, to believe evil of me. Nevertheless, I 
grieve for his death. I lament bitterly that he 
should have been cut off in his sins, and hurried 
before the judgment-seat of the great Judge with- 
out an hour given to him for repentance. Let 
us pray that the mercy of the Lord may be ex- 
tended even to him. I beg that you will express 
my deepest commiseration to his widow, and as- 
sure her that 
** And now, 
my own affairs. 
from the last 
ed for me by my enemi so shall 
I escape from that other fire with which the poor 
man who has gone from us endeavi 
velop me. If they have made 
have any wife but yourself, the: 
believe a falsehood. You, and 
my hand. You, and you only, my heart. 
I know well what attempts are being made to 
suborn false evidence in my old cr and how 
the follies of my youth are being pressed against 
me—how anxious are proud Englis hmen that the 
poor Bohemian should . robbed of the beauty 
and wit and wealth which he had won for 
self. But the Lord fig 
certainly prevail. 

** If you will come back to me, all sh 
given. 
us leave this cold and ungenial country 
the sunny south ; to the , 
Mr. Emilius during his married life had not quite 
fathomed the depths of his wife's character, 
though, no doubt, he had canght some points of 
it with sufficient accuracy —‘** may for- 
get these blood-stained sorrows, and mutually 
forgive each other. What hapy what jovs 
can you expect in your present mode of life ? Even 
your income—which in truth is mv income 
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“Ss seven times hot, 
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you only, have 
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have 


yuntry, 


him- 
rhts on my side, and I shall 


all be for- 
and let 
and 


My heart is as it ever was. Come, 
go to 
blessed” — 


islands of the 


where we 


ness, 


vou 
can not obtain, because the tenants will not dare to 
pay it in opposition to my legal claims. But of 
what use is gold? What can purple do for us, 
and fine linen, and rich jewels, without love and 
a contented heart? Come, dearest, once more 
to your own one, who will never remember aught 
of the sad rupture which enemies have made, and 


we will hurry to » the setting 
rT + has 


sun, and recline on 
A wire wn ont sonia to E lysium.” 
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of disgust. Did the man, after all, know so little 
of her as to suppose that she, with all her experi- 
ences, did not know how to keep her own life 
and her own pocket separate from her romance? 
She despised him for this, almost as she respect- 
ed him for the murder. 

‘“* Tf you will only say that you will see me, I 
will be at your feet in a moment. Till the so- 
lemnity with which the late tragical event must 
have filled you shall left you leisure to 
think of all this, I will not force myself into your 
presence, or seek to secure by law rights which 
will be much dearer to me if they are accorded 
by your own sweet good-will. And in the mean 
time I will agree that the income shall be drawn, 
provided that it be equally divided between us, 
I have been sorely straitened in my circumstan- 
ces by these last events. My congregation is of 
course dispersed. ‘Though my innocence has 
been triumphantly displayed, my name has been 
tarnished, It is with difficulty that I find a spot 
where to lay my weary head. I am ahungered 
and athirst; and my very garments are parting 
from me in my need. Can it be that you will- 
ingly doom me to such misery because of my love 
for you? Had I been less true to you, 
have been otherwise. 

** Let me have an answer at once, and I will 
instantly take steps about the money if you will 
agree. Your most truly loving husband, 

*Josern Emirivs. 
“ To Lavy Evstaor, wife of the Rev. Joseru Emi.ivs.” 


have 


it might 


When Lizzie had read the letter twice through 
she resolved that she would show it to her friend 
**T know it will re-open the flood-gates of your 
grief,” she said ; how can 
I ask from you the advice which is so necessary 
to me?” But Mrs. Bonteen was a woman sin- 
cere, at any rate, in this, that the loss of her hus- 
band had been to her so crushing a calamity that 
there could be no re-opening of the flood-gates, 
The grief that can not bear allusion to its causes 
has generally something of affectation in its com- 
position. The flood-gates with this widowed 
one had never yet been for a moment closed. It 
was not that her tears were ever flowing, but 
that her heart had never yet for a moment ceased 
to feel that its misery was incapable of alleviation. 
No utterances concerning her husband could 
make her more wretched than she was. She 
took the letter and read it through. ‘‘ I dare say 
he is a bad man,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

** Indeed he is,” said the bad man’s wife. 

** But he was not guilty of this crime.” 

*“Oh no; I am sure of that,” said Lady 
Eustace, feeling certain at the same time that 
Mr. Bonteen had fallen by her husband's hands. 

** And therefore I am glad they have given him 
up. There can be no doubt now about it.” 

** Every body knows who did it now,” 
Lady Eustace. 

‘* Infamous ruffian! My poor dear lost one 
always knew what he was. Oh that such a 
creature should have been allowed to come among 
us!” 

** Of course he'll be hung, Mrs. Bonteen.” 

**Hung! I should think so! What other 
end would be fit for him? Oh yes, they must 
hang him. But it makes one think that the 
world is too hard a place to live in, when such a 
one as he can cause so great a ruin.” 

“Tt has been very terrible.” 

‘** Think what the country has lost! They tell 
me that the Duke of Omnium is to take my hus- 
band’s place; but the Duke can not do what he 
did. Every one knows that for real work there 
was no one like him. Nothing was more certain 
than that he would have been Prime Minister— 
oh, very soon. ‘They ought to pinch him to death 
with red-hot tweezers.” 

But Lady Eustace was anxious at the present 
moment to talk about her own troubles, ‘‘ Of 
course Mr. Emilius did not commit the murder.” 

** Phineas Finn committed it,” said the half- 
maddened woman, rising from her chair. ‘‘ And 
Phineas Finn shall hang by his neck till he is 
dead.” 

‘* But Emilius has certainly got another wife 
in Prague.” 

aad | suppose so. 
was always right.” 

‘I am sure of it- 
horrid Mr. Finn.” 

‘“*The two things can’t be named together, 
Lady Eustace.” 

**Certainly not. I weuldn’t think of being so 
unfeeling. 3ut he has written me this letter, 
and what must I do? It is very dreadful about 
the money, you know 


* but unless you see it, 


said 


He said it was so, and he 


-just as you are sure of this 


‘*He can not touch your money. My dear 
one always said that he could not touch it.” 
** But he prevents me from touching it. What 


they give me only comes by a sort of favor from 
the lawyer. I almost wish that I had compro- 
mised.” 

** You would not be rid of him that way.” 

** No, not quite rid of him You see I never 
had to take that horrid name because of the title. 
I suppose I'd better send the letter to the lawyer.” 

** Send it to the lawyer, of course. That is 
what he would have done. They tell me that 
the trial is to be on the 24th of J Why 
should they postpone it so long? They know all 
about it. They always postpone every thing. 
If he had lived, there would be an end of that 
before long.” 

Lady Eustace was tired of the virtues of her 
friend's martyred lord, and was very anxious 
to talk of her own affairs. She was still hold 
ing her husband's letter open in her hand, and 
was thinking how she could force her friend's 
dead lion to give place for a while to her own 
live dog, when a servant announced that Mr. 
Camperdown, the attorney, was below. In for 
mer days there had been an old Mr. Camperdown, 
who was vehemently hostile to poor Lizzie Eus- 
tace; but now, in her new troubles, the firm that 


une, 


As Lizzie read this she uttered an exclamation | had ever been true to her first husband had taken 
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up her case for the sake of the family and her 
property—and for the sake of the heir, Lizzie 
Eustace’s little boy ; and Mr. Camperdown's firm 
had, next to Mr. Bonteen, been the depositary of 
her trust. He had sent i. to Prague 
one who had returned ill—as‘o¥ne one had said, 
poisoned, thongh the poison had probably been 
nothing more than the diet natural to Bohemians 
And then another had been sent. This, of course, 
had all been previous to Madame Goesler’s self- 
imposed mission, which, though it was occasioned 
altogether by the suspected wickednesses of Mr. 
Emilius, had no special reference to his matri- 
monial escapades. And now Mr. Camperdown 
was down stairs. ‘‘Shall I go down to him, 
Mrs. Bonteen ?” 

** He may come here if you please ” 

** Perhaps I had better go down. He will dis- 
turb you.” 

*“My darling that 
there should be two present to hear such matters, 
He said it was safe.” Mr. Camperdown, 
was therefore shown up stairs to Mrs, 
drawing-room 

**We have found it al] 
said Mr. Camperdown. 
‘Found out what ?” 


dear 


lost one always thought 


junior, 
sonteen’s 


it, Lady Eustace,” 


** We've got Madame Mealyus over here.” 
**No!” said Mrs 


tonteen, with her hands 


raised. Lady Eustace sat silent, with her mouth 
open. 
** Yes, indeed; and photographs of the regis- 


try of the marriage from the books of the syna 
gogue at His was Y af 
Mealyus, and his handwriting isn't a bit altered 
I think we could have proved it ee the lady : 
but of course it was better to bring her, 


Cracow signature 





rossible 


** Where is she?” asked Lizzie, thinkine that 
she would like to see her own predecessor 
** We have her safe, Lady Eustace. She's not 


in custody; but, as she can’t speak a word of 
English or French, she sed it more comfortable 
to be kept in private. We're 
a little money.” 

** Will she swear that she is his wife ?” 
Mrs. Bonteen. 

**Oh yes; there'll be no difficulty about that 
But her swearing alone mightn't be enough 

** Surely that settles it all,” said Lady Eustace 

‘For the money that we shall have to pay 
said Mr. ¢ ‘amperdown, ‘ ‘we might probably have 
got a dozen Bohemian ladies to come and swear 
that they were married to Yosef Mealyus at Cra- 
The difficulty has been to bring over do« 
umentary evidence which will satisfy a jury that 
this is the woman she says she is. But I think 
we've got it.” 

**And I shall be free!” 
clasping her hands together. 

**It will cost a good deal, I fear,” 
Camperdown. 

** But I shall be free! Oh, Mr. Camperdown, 
there is not a woman in all the world who cares 
so little for money as I do. But I shall be free 
from the power of that horrid man who has en 
tangled me in the meshes of his sinful life.” Mr 
Camperdown told her that he thought that she 
would be free, and went on to say that Yose! 
Mealyus had already arrested, and was 
again in prison The unfortunate man had not, 
therefore, long enjoyed that humbler apartment 
which he had found for himself in Jellybag Street 

When Mr. Camperdown went, Mrs. Bonteen 
followed him out to the top of the stairs. ‘‘ You 
have heard about the trial, Mr. Camperdown ? 
He said that he knew that it was to take place 
at the Central Criminal Court in June. ‘“‘ Yes: 
I don’t know why they have put it off so long 
People know that he did it—eh ?” Mr. Camper- 
down, with funereal sadness, declared that he 
had never looked into the matter. ‘‘I can not 
understand that every body should not know it,” 
said Mrs. Bonteen. 
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asked 


cow. 


said Lady Eustace, 


said Mr. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


TWO DAYS BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


THERE was a scene in the private room of Mr. 
Wickerby, the attorney, in Hatton Garden, whicl 
was very distressing indeed to the feelings of Lord 
Fawn, and which induced his lordship to think 
that he was being treated without that respect 
which was due to him qs a peer and a member 
of the Government. 


There were present at this 
scene Mr. 


Chaffanbrass, the old barrister, Mr 
Wickerby himself, Mr. Wickerby’s confidential 
clerk, Lord Fawn, Lord Fawn's solicitor—that 
same Mr. Camperdown whom we saw in the last 
chapter calling upon Lady Eustace—and a police 
man, Lord Fawn had invited to attend, 
with many protestations of regret as to the trou- 


been 


ble thus imposed upon him, because the very im- 


portant nature of the evidence about to be 


given 
by him at the forth-coming trial seemed to render 
it expedient that some questions should be asked 
This was on Tuesday, the 22d of June. and the 


trial was to be commenced on the follow 
day Ar d 
conspicuously, an old 
to which Mr 


anbrass th 


ing Thurs 
there was present in the 
heavy gray great-coat, as 
Wickerby had instructed Mr. Chaff 

was forth-coming, if need 
ed, to prove that that coat was lying on the night 
of the murder 


room, very 


at evidence 
in a down-stairs room in the house 
in which Yosef Mealvus was then lodging The 
reader will remember the history of the coat. 
Instigated by Madame Goesler, who was still ab- 


sent from England, Mr. Wickerby had traced the 


coat, and had purchased the coat, and was in a 
position to prove that this very coat was the coat 
which Mr. Meager had brought home with him 
to Northumberland Street on that day Sut 


Mr. Wickerby was of opinion that the coat had 
better not be used. ** It does not go fa 
said Mr. Wickerby. “It don't go very far, cer- 
tainly,” said Mr. Chaffanbrass. ‘‘And if you 
try to show that another man has done it and 
he hasn't,” said Mr. Wickerby, ‘‘it always tells 
against you with a jury.” ‘lo this Mr. Chaffan- 


enough,’ 











| 


brass made no reply, preferring to form his own 
opinion, and to keep it to himself when formed. 
But in obedience to his instructions, 
was asked to attend at Mr 
in the cause of 


Lord Fawn 
Wickerby’s chambers, 
truth, and the coat was brought 
out on the occasion, *Was that the sort of coat 
that the man wore, my lord ?” said Mr. Chaffan- 
brass, as Mr. Wickerby held up the coat to view, 
Lord Fawn walked round and round the coat, 
and looked at it very carefully before he would 
vouchsafe a reply “You see it is a gray coat," 
said Mr. Chaffanbrass, not speaking at all in the 
tone which Mr. Wickerby's note had induced 
Lord Fawn to expect : 

** It is gray,” said Lord Fawn. 

**Perhaps it's not the same shade of gray, 
Lord Fawn. You see, my lord, we are most ar X« 
ious not to impute guilt where guilt doesn't lie. 
You are a witness for the Crown, and, of course, 
you will tell the Crown lawyers all that passes 
here. Were I make this lit- 
tle preliminary inquiry in their presence but we 
can hardly do that. Mr. 
much smaller coat.” 

** I should think it was,” said his lordship, who 
did like be ing que stioned about coats 

** You don't think the ex 
you saw him was a big « 
he wore a little 

** He wore 


it possible, we wouk 


Finn's coat was a very 


at the wore when 
oat like that? You think 


man 


coat 7?” 
a gray coat,” said Lord Fawn 
; 1 his is gray—a coat couldn't be g 
that 

‘I don’t think 


ayer than 


Lord Fawn should be asked 





any more questions on the matter till he gives his 
evidence in court,” said Mr. Camperdown 

**A mans life depends on it, Mr. ¢ amper- 
down,” said the barrister **It isn't a matter 
of cross-examinat If I bring that coat into 
court, I must make a charge against another man 
by the very act of doing so. And I will not do 


so unless | believe that other man to be guilty 


It's an inquiry I can’t postpone till we are before 


the jury It isn't that I want to trump up acase 
against another man for the sake of extricating 
my client on a false issue Lord Fawn doesn't 


want to hang Mr. Finn, if Mr. Finn be not 
guilty 

* God forbid !” said his lordship 

** Mr. Finn couldn't have worn that coat, or a 
coat at all like it 


*What is it you do 
asked Mr 

Just put on the coat, Mr. Seruby 
the order of oe barrister, Mr 
clerk, did 
and + aiked about the 
quick,” said Mr. Ch 
‘did walk 


want to learn, Mr 
Camperdown 


Chaff. 
anbrass 7 
Then at 
Scruby, the attor- 
ney's put on Mr, Meager's old great- 
room in it Walk 
iffanbrass; and the clerk 
k.’ He was a stout, thickset 
little man, half a foot shorter than Phin- 
eas Finn ** Is that at all like the figure ?” asked 
Mr. Chaffanbrass 
I think it is like the figure,” 
** And like the coat ? 
** It's the color as the coat.” 


coat, 

qui 
nearly 
said Lord Fawn, 


same 





** You wouldn't swear it was not the coat ?” 

*“*T am not on my oath at all, Mr. Chaffan- 
brass ‘ 7 

** No, my lord ; but to me vour word is as good 
as your oath, If you think it possible that was 
the coat 

** I don't think any thing about it atall. When 
Mr. Scruby hurries down the room in that way, 


he looks as the woked 


lamp-post 


man | when he was hurry- 


ing under the I am not disposed to 
say any more at present 


** It's a matter of regret to me that Lord Fawn 


should have come here at all,” said Mr. ¢ amper 
down, who had been summoned to meet his client 
at the chambers, but had not come with him 


~~ suppose his lordship wishes us to know all 
that he knew, seeing that it's a question of hang- 


ing the right man or the wrong one I never 
heard such trash in my life. Take it off, Mr 
Scruby, and let the policeman keep it I under 
stand Lord Fawn to say that the man’s figure 
was about the same as yours My client, I be- 
lieve, stands about twelve inches taller. Thank 
you, my lord; we shall get at the truth at last, I 
don't doubt It was afterward said that Mr 
Chaffanbrass's conduct had been very improper 
in enticing Lord } iwn te Mr Wickerby s cham. 
bers: but M Chaffanbras never cared what 
any one said **] don't know that we can make 
much of it,” he said, when he and Mr. Wickerby 
were alone, ‘‘ but it may be as well to bring it into 
court gainst the Jew 


It would prove nothing a 
" 
; 


even if that fellow he meant Lord Fawn 
‘could be made to swear that the coat worn was 
exactly similar to this. I am thinking now 
about the height 

**T don't doubt but you'll get him off.” 

**Well—I may de so They ought not to 
hang any man on such evidence as there is against 
him, even though there were no moral d abe of 
his guilt There is nothing really to connect Mr. 
Phineas Finn with the murder—nothing tangible 
But there is no saying nowadays what a jury will 
dk Juries de pend a great deal more on the judge 
than they used todo. If 1 were on teial for my 
life, I don't think I'd have counsel at all.” 

** No one could defend you as well as your- 
self, Mr. Chaffanbrass ‘ , 


No 


I should say to the 


* 1 didn't mean that 
myself. 
do doubt the jury 
peer you'll f 
ent of the arguments.’” 
** You'd be hung, Mr. Chaffanbrass.” 
**No:; I don't know that I should 
Chaffanbrass, slow] **T don't think 
the present day 


T shouldn't defend 
judge, * My lord, I 
will do just as you tell them, 


wm your own opinion quite independ- 


said Mr 
I could af- 
into hat 


a judge of ging me, 


They've too much of what I call thick-skinned 
honesty for that. It's the temper of the time to 
resent nothing, to be mealv-mouthed and mealy- 


men are afraid 


hearted. Jury 


own opinion, 


of having their 
and almost always soirk a verdict 
when they can.” 
** Rut we do get verdicts. 
**Yes; the judges give them. And they are 
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mealy-mouthed verdicts, tending 
and innocence, and to make men think that after 
all it may be a question whether fraud is not the 
proper modé of doing business. We are coming 
to hate violence, which, after all, is manly, and 
to feel that we can not afford to hate dishonesty. 
It was a bad day for the commercial world, Mr. 
Wickerby, when { Ss 
** Tt was a horrid thing to ha 7 
ng another mans nam ) re 
shillings.” 
** We didn’t do 
held certain frauds 
ited on the mind 
What with the joi 
und the confusion betw 


ng to equalize crime 


ery ceased to b 


rs oper 
urd to allf 
ot ¢ 
tors 


matte 
wids, 
KING ompanies, 
who know 


and 


yple’s corns, 


nothing and managers who know every thing, 
he dislike of juries to tread upon pec 
vou can't punish dishone iding. 
tor is the only m the worst proverb 
that ever came f dishonest, stony-hearted 
Rome. With such » as that to guide us 
no man dare trust his brother. Cav 
let the man who ch 

** You'd give the law 

** Much less than 
(‘aveat emptor con 
to pi k the eyes 


weat € mp- 


wt /ler—and 


sooner or later 


l 
fall 

ld ass as I 
| gave a hundred a fifty pe ls for the brute. 
When he came home he wa vorth a feed of 
orn.” 


You had a warranty, I st 

** No, indeed. Did yx ‘vel 
old fool ? 

‘*T should have thought anv dealer would have 
taken him back for » sake of his character. 

** Any dealer wot but—I bought him of a 
rentleman.” ‘% 

** Mr. Chaffanbr: 

‘*T ought to ha vn better, oughtn’t I? 
Caveat emptor. 

at 
know.” 

‘* A great deal worse than that. I could have 
the-— gentleman —a hundred and fifty 
pounds and not have minded it much. I ought 
just to have had the horse killed, and gone toa 
dealer for another. Instead of that—I went to 
al attorney.” 

** Oh, Mr. Chaffanb: 
ing to an attorney ! 

‘*T did, then. I never had so much honest 
truth told me in my life. 

** By an attorney! 

‘* He said that he did think I’d been born long 
enough ago to have done better than that! I 
»leaded on my own behalf that the gentleman 
said the horse was all right ‘Gentleman !’ ex- 
claimed my friend. ‘ You go to a gentleman for 
a horse, you buy a horse from a gentleman with- 
outa warranty, and then youcome tome! Didn't 
you ever hear of Care Mr. Chafian- 
? What can I do for you?’ ‘That's what 
my friend the attorney said to me 

**And what came of it, Mr 
Arbitration, I should say 

** Just that ith the 
off every meal er so much per week 
last I fairly , 


hear of such an 


was just giving away your money, you 


given 


ass 


the idea of your go- 


emptor, 


brass 
Chaffanbrass ? 


horse eating his head 
till at 
vexation. sO 
added 


Of course 


ga n m sheet 
ne gentleman 


, 
0 


money, and I 


something to my stock of experience. 


m 


nd it may be that the gen- 
tleman could tell it another But I say that 
if my story be right, the doctrine of Caveat emp- 
tor does not encourage trade I don’t know 
we got to all this from Mr. Fina. I'm to see him 
to-morrow 

‘* Yes; he is very anxious to speak to you.’ 

‘‘ What's the vse of it, Wik kerby? I 
What comes of it? ‘ 

** Of course he wants to tell his own story.” 
**But I don’t want to hear his 
What good will his own story do me? 
me either He'll 


that’s only my story, a 


way. 


how 


hate 
seeing a client. 


own story 

He'll tell 
one of two things. swear he 
didn’t murder the man 

**'That’s what he'll say.” 

‘* Which can have no effect upon me one way 
or the other ; or else he'll say that he did 
would cripple me altogether 

** He won't say that, Mr. Chaffanbrass.” 

** There’s no knowing what they'll say. 


which 


A man 
will go on swearing by his God that he is in- 
nocent, till at last, in a momert of emotion, he 
breaks down, and out comes the truth. 
a case as this I 
the truth about the 

**'That is 

** Because the 
should not wish to know any thing 
What we should all 


In such 


lo not in the least want to know 
murdet 

what the warts to know 

The public 
of the kind. 
truth 


public 
public is ignorant 
Wish to get at is the 

Che 
‘ommitted the 
knowledge is 


of the evidence » murder. m is 
to be hung not 
murder 


attainable 


as ( 
as to whi KK 08 
but be he has been proved 
have committed the murder—as to which | 
though Pie enough for hanging, there must 
ways be attached some shadow of doubt. 
were delighted to hang Palmer; 
know that he killed ¢ \ learned man who 
knew more about it than we can know seemed to 
think that he didn't Now the last man to give 
us any useful insight into the evidence is the pris 
oner himself. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
a man tried for murder in this country commit- 
ted the murder for whi 
‘**There really 


” 


itive 


wise 


We 
don't 


| 
OoK, 


h he is tried.” 


seems to be a doubt in this 
case, 

**T dare say. I there be only nineteen guilty 
out of twenty, there must be one innocent; and 
why not Mr. Phineas Finn? But if it be so, he, 
burning with the sense of injustice, thinks that 
every b uly should see it as he sees it. He is 
to be tried because, on investigation, every body 
sees it just ina different light. In such case he 
is unfortunate, but he can’t assist me in libera- 


HARPER'S 


| ting him from his misfortune. He sees what is 


patent and clear to him—+that he walked home on 
that night without meddling with any one. But 
I can’t see that, or make others see it, because 


he sees it.” es 
‘*His man 


ie, 


f telling you may do some- 
thing. ; . 

**Tfit do, Mr. Wickerby, it is because I am un- 
fit for my business. If he have the gift of protest- 
ing well, I am to think him innocent, and, there- 
fore, am to think him guilty if he be unprovided 
with such eloquence! I will neither believe nor 
disbelieve any thing that a client says to me— 
unless he confess his guilt, in which case my serv 
ices can be but of little avail. Of course I shall 
see him, as he asks it. Wehad better meet, then 

say at half past ten.” Whereupon Mr. Wick- 
erby wrote to the governor of the prison begging 
that Phineas Finn might informed of the 
Visit. 


be 


Phineas had now been in jail between six and 
seven weeks, and the very fact of his incarcera- 
tion had nearly broken his spirits. Two of his 
Ireland to be near 
him, saw him every day, and his two friends Mr. 
Low and Lord Chiltern 
with him; Lady Laura Kennedy had not come 
again; but he heard from her frequently 
through Barrington Erle. Lord Chiltern rarely 
alluding to her merely in con- 
father and her late husband. 
Presents still came to him from various quarters 


sisters, who had come from 
were very frequently 


to him 


spoke of his sister 
nection with het 

as to which he hardly knew whence they came. 
| But the Duchess and Lady Chiltern and Lady 








Laura all catered for him—while Mrs. Bunce 
looked after his wardrobe, and saw that he was 
not cut down to prison allowances of clean shirts 
and socks, But the only friend whom he recog- 





nized as such was the friend who would freely 
declare a conviction of his innocence. They al- 
lowed him books and pens and paper, and even 
cards, if he chose to play at patience with them or 
build castles. The paper and pens he could use 
because he could write about himself. From day 
to day he composed a diary in which he was nev- 
er tired of expatiating on the terrible injustice of 
his position. But he could not read, He found 
it to be impossible to fix his attention on mat- 
ters outside himself. He assured himself from 
hour to hour that it was not death he feared 
not even death from the hangman’s hand. It 
was the condemnation of those who had known 
him that was so terrible to him; the feeling that 
they with whom he had aspired to work and 
live, the leading men and women of his day, 
ministers of the Government and their wives, 
statesmen and their daughters, peers and mem- 
bers of the House in which he himself had sat ; 
that these should think that after all he had been 
a base adventurer unworthy of their society! 
That was the sorrow that broke him down, and 
drew him to confess that his whole life had been 
a failure. 

Mr. Low had advised him not to Mr. 
Chaffanbrass ; but he had persisted in declaring 
that there were instructions which no one but he 
himself could give to the counselor whose duty 
it would be to defend him at the trial. Mr, 


see 
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| Chaffanbrass came at the hour fixed, and with 


him came Mr. Wickerby. ‘The old barrister bow- 
ed courteously as he entered the prison room, 
and the attorney introduced the two gentlemen 
with more than all the courtesy of the outer world. 
‘**T am sorry to see you here, Mr. Finn,” said the 
barrister. 

‘* It's a bad lodging, Mr. Chaffanbrass, but the 
term will [ am thinking a good 
deal more of my next abode. 

‘Tt has to be thought of, certainly,” said the 
barrister. ‘‘ Let us hope that it may be all that 
you would wish it to be. My services shall not 
be wanting to make it so.” 

‘* We are doing all we can, Mr. Finn,” said 
Mr. Wickerby. 

** Mr. Chaffanbrass,” 
one special thing 


boon be over 


there is 
The 


was 


said Phineas, r" 
that I want you to do.” 
his own idea as to what 
of his hands over the other, 
head, and looked meek, ‘‘I want 
you to make men believe that I am innocent of 
this crime.” 

This was better than Mr. Chaffanbrass expect- 
ed. ‘‘I trust that we may succeed in making 
twelve men believe it,’’ said he. 

** Comparatively I do not care a straw for the 
twelve men. It is not to them especially that I 
am anxious that you should address yourself.” 

‘But that will be my 
Finn.’ 

‘I can well believe, Sir, that though I have 
myself been bred a lawyer, I may not altogether 
understand the nature of an advocate’s duty to 


old man, having 
coming, laid one 


bowed his 


bounden duty, Mr. 
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“SHE WAS STILL HOLDING HER HUSBAND'S LETTER OPEN IN HER HAND.” 


his client. But I would wish something more 
to be done than what you intimate.’ 

**The duty of an advocate defending a pris 
oner is to get a verdict of acquittal if he can, 
and to use his own discretion in making the at 
tempt.” 

** But I want something more to be attempt- 
ed, even if in the struggle something less be 
achieved. I have known men to be so acquit- 
ted that every man in court believed them to be 
guilty.” 

**No doubt; and such men have probably 
owed much to their advocates 

** Tt is not such a debt that I wish to owe. I 
know my own innocence.” 

‘*Mr. Chaffanbrass takes that for granted,’ 
said Mr. Wickerby. 

** To me it is matter of astonishment that any 
human being should believe me to have com 
mitted this murder. Iam lost in surprise when 
I remember that I am here simply because I 
walked home from my club with a loaded stick 
in my pocket, The magistrate, I suppose, thought 
me guilty.” 

‘*He did not think about it, Mr. Finn. He 
went by the evidence; the quarrel, your position 
in the streets at the time, the color of the coat 
you wore and that of the coat worn by the man 
whom Lord Fawn saw in the street; the doctor’s 
evidenre as to the blows by which the man was 
killed; and the nature of the weapon which you 
carried, He put these things together, and they 
Were enough to entitle the public to demand that 
a jury should decide. He didn’t say you were 
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guilty. He only said that the 
were sufficient to justify a trial.” 

‘* If he thought me innocent, he would not hayg 
sent me here,”’ 

‘* Yes, he would, if the evidence required thaj 
he should do so.” 

‘* We will not argue about that, Mr. Chaffan. 


circumstance 


not. M1 
sre 1 am, and t 
for my life. My life will 


Finn 
morrow I shall be tried 
be nothing to me unlesg 
it can be made clear to all the world that I am 
innocent. I would sooner be hung for this, with 
the certainty at my heart that all England on the 
next day would ring with the assurance of my 
innocence, than be acquitted and afterward bg 
looked upon as a murderer.” Phineas, when he 
was thus speaking, had stepped out into the mids 
dle of the room, and stood with his head throwg 
back, and his right hand forward. Mr. Chaffam 
brass, who was himself an ugly, dirty old many 
who had always piqued himself on being indifs 
ferent to appearance, found himself struck by the 
beauty and grace of the man whom he now saw 
for the first time. And he was struck, too, by 
his client’s elo juence, though he had expressly 
declared to the attorney that it was his duty to 
be superior to ar ~~" “Mr, 
Chaffanbrass, for of Heaven, let there 
be no quibbling.” 

**We never quibble, I hope, Mr. Finn.” 

‘* No subterfuges, no escaping by a side wind, 
no advantage taken of little forms, no objection 


taken to this and that, as though delay would 
avail us any thing.’ 


influence, 


** Character will go a great way, we hope. 

**It should go for nothing. ‘Though no one 
would speak a word for me, still am I innocent, 
Of course the truth will be known some day.” 

**7’m not so sure of that, Mr. Finn.” 

‘*Tt will certainly be known some day. That 
it should not be known as yet is my misfortune, 
But in defending me I would have you hurl defi. 
ance at my accusers, I had the stick in my pock- 
et, having heretofore been concerned with ruf. 
fians in the street. I did quarrel with the man, 
having been insulted by him at the club. The 
coat which I wore was such as they say. But 
does that make a murderer of me?” 

** Somebody did the deed, and that s« mmebody 
could probably say all that you say.” 

‘*No, Sir; he, when he is known, will be found 
to have been skulking in the streets; he will have 
thrown away his weapon; he will have been se 
cret in his movements; he will have hidden his 
face, and have been a murderer in more than the 
deed. When they came to me in the morning, 
did it seem to them that I was a murderer? Has 
my life been like that? ‘They who have really 
known me can not believe that I have been guilty, 
They who have not known me, and do believe, 
will live to learn their error.” 

He then sat down and listened patiently while 
the old lawyer described to him the nature of the 
case, wherein lay his danger, and wherein what 
hope there was of safety. ‘There was no evidence 
against him other than circumstantial evidence, 
and both judges and jury were wont to be unwill. 
ing to accept such, when uncorroborated, as suf. 
ficient in cases of life and death. Unfortunately, 
in this case the circumstantial evidence was very 
strong against him. But, on the other hand, his 
character, as to which men of great mark wouk 
speak with enthusiasm, would be made to stan¢ 
very high. ‘‘I would not have it made to stanc 
higher than itis,” said Phineas. As to the opin 
ion of the world afterward, Mr. Chaffanbrass wen 
on to say, of that he must take hischance. Bu 
surely he himself might fight better for it living 
than any friend could do for him after his death 

‘You must believe me in this, Mr. Finn, that ¢ 
verdict of acquittal from the jury is the one ob 
ject that we must have before us.” 

‘**The one object that I shall have before mi 
is the verdict of the public ,” said Phineas. 
am treated with so much injustice in being thoug! 
a murderer that they can hardly add any thing 
to it by hanging me.” 

When Mr. Chaffanbrass left the prison he 
walked back with Mr. Wickerby to the attor 
ney’s chambers in Hatton Garden, and he linger 
ed for a while on the Viaduct expressing his opin 
ion of his client. ‘‘ He’s not a bad fellow, Mr 
Wickerby.” 

‘A very good sort of fellow, Mr. Chaffan 
brass 

‘* [never did, and I never will, express an opim 
ion of my own as to the guilt or innocence of # 
client till the But I have 
sometimes felt as though I would give the blood 
out of my veins to save a man. [ never felt in 
than I do now.” 

‘“*TIt Il make me very unhappy, I know, if #f 

goes against him,” said Mr. Wickerby. 
**People think that the special branch of the 
profession into which I have chanced to fall is a 
very low one, and I do not know whether, if the 
world were before me again, I would allow my- 
self to drift into an exclusive practice in criminal 
courts, 

* Yours has been a very useful life, Mr. Chaff- 
anbrass.’ 

“But | continued the barrister, 
paying no e attorney's last remark, 
‘*that my work touches the heart more nearly 
that of gentlemen whe have to deal 
of property and high 
People think I am savage 


after trial is over. 


that way more strongly 


feel, 


attention 


otten 
t} 


t 
tot 


ith matters on social 


claims. savage to 
witnesses. 
‘You 


brass.’ 
‘It’s just the trick of the trade that you learn, 
her piano. There's 


as a girl learns the notes of he 
nothing in it. You forget it all the next hour. 
But when a man has been hung whom you have 
striven to save, you do remember that. Good- 
morning, Mr. Wickerby. I'll be there a little be- 
Perhaps you may have to speak to me.” 
[TO BE OCONTINTED.] 
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